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D Artuur Cotiins.—EVERV EVENING, at 7.45, 
by Cecit RALFIGH, with powerful cast. MA 
day, and Thursday, December 6, at 1.45. 


RURY’ LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 


TINEES every Wedne.day and Satur- 
Box Office now cpen. 


Emusements 


—_—~~— 


ae en Oe SAC, J. M. Barriz. Miss Violet 


Lucette Ryley. 


(GARRICK THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR 
J Pourcuer.—EVERY EVENING, ‘at 8.40, THE WEDDING GUEST, by 


Vanbrugh, &c. Preceded at 8 by REALISM. Madeleine 


MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.50. 





LYRIC.—FLORODORA.—Lessee, 
o'clock, Mr. Tom B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. 
NEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 


Mr. WILLIAM 
Under the management of Mr. Tom BR. Davis. —EVERY EVENING, at 8 


GREET.— 


(GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at B.15 (doors open 8), the successfu) 


GEORGE 








v\ Wynpuam.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, an 
ARTHUR JONES, entitled 


MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, E. W._ 

C. Thursby. S. Pringle; Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marie Illington, Miss Beatrice 

MATINEE every Wednesday and 
SPECIAL MATINEE, Thursday, November 29. 


Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 7. 


Saturday, at 2.30. 


YNDHAM’S THEATRE. — Proprietor, 


Snormous Cast. MATI- Mesical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE 10-day at 2. Box Office 
i 7 open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10. 
Mr. CHARLES GLOBE THEATRE,—Lessee, Mr, WM. GREET. Managers, 


Original Play, by Henry 
GrossMiTH, Jun. 
= RupeENs. 
Garden, Alfred Kendrick, 


to-day, at 2.30. 


Mr. Vorke StTernens and Mr. Geo. Grossmitn, Jun. EVERY EVENING 
at 815, a new Comic Opera, entitled THE GAY PRETENDERS. : 
Music by CLaup Nucenv. 
Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. John Coates, Mr. Richard Temole, Mr. Fritz 
Rimma, Mr. Frank Wyatt, 
Jeanne Douste, Miss Agnes Delaporte, and Miss Letty Lind. 
Box Office (Mr. W. Aysom) open 10 to 10, 


af By Grorce 
Additional numbers by Mr. WALTER 


Mr. George Grossmith, Jun., Mr. Cecil Ramsey, Miss 
FIRST MATINEE, 








SAVOY.—Every Evening at 8 40.—PATIENCE.—By W. S. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2.30. 


Gitvert ard ArTHUR SULLIVAN. 
8.10, THE OUTPOST. .- 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz P.M. 


R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


D 


At 
ful Cast. 





ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. Go. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘Ihe Book by Epwarp Morton. 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ApriAN Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
Box Office open 10 till 10. 





AFRICAN BANKING BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. BANK OF MONTREAL 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


—— 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 


Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 


(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Bank, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Sout Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- | 


fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 


(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmesbury, | 


Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Port 
Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, 
Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


Paid-up Capital .....+.++ eeccsevcccees £1,600,000 
Reserve Fund ......+ssecesseeeee esese £875,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter .....cssscccccccsscoees + £1,600,000 | 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New | 
Zealand. | 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 


on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, Afanager. | 


| 








CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 

FARADAY HOUSE, | 

10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 


| Directors. 


. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 
. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying | 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts | 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on} 
| balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 


Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 


3 per cent. 
| me One Month's 24 


| 
| For full particulars apply to 
| H. S. COOPER, Manager. 


| Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


HOULDER LINE 


Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 
Drayton GRANGE 
(building).. t.s. 10,coo | SourHERN Cross .. 7,300 
LSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE Cross .. 2,200 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, emplo: in 
the above trades, have excellent accomm: lation ‘or — 
ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
Baths s (h. & c.); piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
triclight, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- 
For 5 337 Cave “* Ayres By Fmey hy Martin, 

osario ; n ja, La Plata ; i 
4 (Gran Dock , Ensenad a 3 Pitt Street, 


OF STEAMERS, 


Pa Tons. 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 


Oswestry GRANGE 
(building) .. 


RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 


t.S. 10,000 | 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 

| 

Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
| daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
|Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. r1d. 3 and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
| Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mai] 
| Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
| Railway (1,360 miles), 33 days. The Coach and Transport 
| Services are being rapidly ded and imp d between 
| stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns ang 
| districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


| Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
J, F. JONES, Secretary. 








Ce 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 


Head Office and Board of Directors ;— 
MONTREAL, 
General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business witb all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 








Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877, 
Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
tss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E 


Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Elizabeth, Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. 
Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Trans- 
vaal : Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange 
River Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmit 
Ficksburg, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- 
brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lou- 
renco Marques. 

Boarp or Drrectrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Draftsissued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT- 
LOOK (Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. 
Copies have been forwarded to subscribers 
whose names are upon our books, and 
copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, cg Fleet Street. 
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[South African Review (Capetown). 

















A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


On the instalment plan 

_ ss NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C, 

: Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 

in Truth, writes: ‘* NoRMAN 

& Sracey have introduced in 
their business an ingenious safe- 
guard against the risk of loss to 
his widow or family through 
the death of the hirer. They 

give an INSURANCE UPON HIS 

IFE.” 

Moderate Prices. Free De- 
livery Town or Country. Call 
and view stock before Furnish- 





| ing locally. 
NOTICE.—NORMAN & STACEY, 
| LTb., have been given the Highest 
Award (a Diploma of Honour) for 





their Exhibit of Furniture at the 
Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 
1900 








Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea, Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
OTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 3} guineas weekly, For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


_ Position, First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
Cuisine, Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 











COUNTY FIRE OFFIGE, *.:.;." 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 
foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


Yoint Secretaries { * MY , ae 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 





Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


| For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 
| standing have equalled 


45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 


Chief Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1866. 
| SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 
(1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
with other offices.—(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions.— 
| (4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 
Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 
will find the Company’s agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 

















EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 


Excellent cuisine. stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
ishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
H. W. HAYWARD. 





LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 108, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
magnificent sunsets, i 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 
(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 
Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
} maagenag at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
Saight oni J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given, 
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Telegrams: ‘Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone; ‘‘ 1600 Gerrard.” 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE wits MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000, 
More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 


of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances, 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURG, 


CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





C. RITZ, General Manager. 








OCEAN SERVICES 































































AND ROUND THE (CG) ~//)) UNION-CASTLE LINE 
ont Behe “BEN SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
| FLEAK SBULESS SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA, NEW NEW ZEALAND, and|| no | VALUABLE GUARANTEE | OF : ICE. 
HAWAII. lied _ R 1 THE!) cAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
I 7 Eee ‘5 perte-ty. PEN BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Y OLD Pik 8c aie ons to axkil 
FASHIONED) every hha nd, 88 serra’, 616 | | South- 
eeceailnninse iF Hse = _ ve AGE Steamers. London. ampton. 
(ep PARKER Pus St.. Loadoa.} pe  *SCOT 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- ie — aS\ i Bake ns ee ee 
HAI, HONG KONG. once oo | Penns Palmas) ...cccesseeeee Dec. 2 Dec. 3 
| " (via Las Palmas) ...eessesecece —_— Dec. 5 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. *TANTALLON CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......seeeeececs mo Dec. 8 
a ; Fe 2 iS sS . Sos “al 
(via Teneriffe) Tererererererey Dec. 7 Dec. 8 
Bias sarong aoe ca hal * Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 
4 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. x To Delagoa Bay. t Peira Steamer. 


67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 none sns, 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, | 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw _— 

White Star, &c. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


COCOA 


Union-Castle Special Express ‘Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street. 








NORWICH UNION 
LIFE 


HEAD OFFICE a eo ee 
LONDON OFFICES : 





INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 


Full particulars on application to 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 


195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
































+» NORWICH. 














THE PATENT 


| 
tx BRACELETS 


(SAUNDERS & SHEPHERD'S). 


Made in Plain 

Gold, also with 

Gem or Watch 
centre. 


A Charming Christmas Present. 


greatest comfort. Patent rights rigi¢ly protec‘ed. 


Wholesale only. 


flexible and com- 





Of all Leading Jewellers. 


CAUTION.—Please see that you get the Original, Saunprrs & Suernern's being 
the only ones with TRELLIS EVEN ‘“ SELF-CLOSING” 


Saunpers & SHEPHERD, LimitEep, Lonpon. 


Never slip.7 
Delightfully 


fortable. Will 
fit any wrist. 


ACTION, 


ensuring 





Lducational 


——— 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 
and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID.- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret’ s Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
Tennis, heckey, drilling, &c. 


and open country, most healthy. 


MAPLE & CO 


_ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD penne 


Specialities in Writing Tables for 
‘AUTHORS BARRISTERS EDITORS 
PHYSICIANS ACCOUNTANTS 


AND OTHER 


BUSY & OFT INTERRUPTED MEN 

















| The “Oakley” shutter-front writing table, in oak, 










London School 





paneled sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding 
trays, smaller drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, 
&e., 4 ft. 2 in. 


“Oakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped 


BR isn. :cnsteacneviies wenn 


wre eeeeee POOH eee ee eee eeee 


£6 12s. 


£2 10s. 


The chair can also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut. 


6d. 
Od. 
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NOTES 


RECORDS 


Mrs. J. B. I see that it has taken Mr. Kruger 177 days 
to get from Pretoria to Paris. 


Mr. J. B. And Roberts’ time from London to Pretoria 
was 170 days. 


Mr. Krucer landed at Marseilles on Thursday, and 
the populace of Marseilles, under the guidance of a handful 
of irresponsible Frenchmen, gave him welcome in their 
noisy fashion. From one point of view it is really to be 
desired that Mr. Kruger’s reception in France and whatever 
other countries he may chance to visit may be marked by 
warmth and even rapture. The ex-President of the Trans- 
vaal and would-be President of a Dutch South Africa is a 
shrewd and practical man, but he still seemingly suffers 
from the delusion that the so-called sympathies of European 
peoples are effective sympathies. The more ardently these 
are expressed the sooner will Mr. Kruger discover how 
futile they are for any objects of his. That Britain is 
hated, envied, feared—call the sentiment what you may— 
is patent enough, but the reasons are as various as the 
nations that harbour the sentiments. The deplorable 
thing about it all is that the people of France, for examples, 
are the unwitting victims of a Press which deliberately, 
and for a purpose, represents our generals and soldiers as 
barbarians. The Parisian Press is paying off our active 
interest in Dreyfus and our firm attitude at Fashoda. 
In doing this the newspapers of faction are pursuing their 
own party ends, while Mr. Kruger’s sole hope is to get 
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them, and those of other nations, to further his. Shortly 
he will find out his mistake; and the louder the acclama- 
tions now, the more crushing will be his disappointment. 
He is represented as having passed his time when in 
sight of land in smoking placidly on the steamer- 
deck and throwing silver coins to the Somali divers. 
There are many political acrobats in Europe who will 
perform antics before him as long as he has money to give 
them. 


THE position of affairs in China may be best expressed 
as the status guo and no heads off. The latest despatch 
from Pekin, the effective centre of action, represents 
negotiations as brought to a temporary standstill over a 
point which has been referred to the various Governments. 
Every day it becomes plainer from the body of evidence 
from all quarters—newspapers and semi-official utterances 
—that Russia considers the demands of the Ministers as 
exorbitant and unreasonable. This point of view may be 
dictated by Russia’s financial unreadiness for great 
Operations in the East, but it is none the less effective. 
Equally clear is the evidence that the United States lean 
to Russia’s way of thinking. Add to this that Germany, 
through the mouth of Count von Billow, shows an extreme 
desire to stand well with Russia, and that M. Delcassé 
has emphasised the necessity of maintaining the integrity 
of China, and it becomes apparent that revenge or a desire 
for merely moral retribution is a weak factor in the 
European alliance. The position of Germany is frankly 
selfish. She makes no pretence to be in China for any 
other object than her own benefit. It being neces- 
sary in the pursuit of her own ends to consult the 
conflicting or competitive interests of other Powers, 
her diplomacy is directed to obtaining for herself 
equal benefits with them—and as much over as she can 
get. 


Lorp Rosebery is a man of many activities, and the 
leisure he has gained from politics is being expended in a 
worthy manner. During the past two weeks he has issued 
a book on Napoleon, delivered a Rectorial address to the 
students of Glasgow University, and presided at the 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Historical Society, to 
whose members he delivered a stirring and timely speech 
on the duties of Empire. Yet in spite of all his activity 
and interest in the realm of letters Lord Rosebery is, 
perhaps, the least literary of recent Prime Ministers. 
Lord Beaconsfield had glamour and imagination which 
prevailed over a pompous and artificial style. Mr. Glad- 
stone poured forth rhetoric on many subjects with masterful 
volubility and a wonderful detachment from his political 
life. Lord Salisbury shows in his polished and carefully 
constructed periods an artistic sense of language and a 
balance of thought which surpass the accomplishments 
of either of these great names. By contrast with these 
predecessors and rivals, the writings and speeches of Lord 
Rosebery show him to be interested in literature rather 
than imbued with it. He possesses the saving grace of 
a lightsome humour, and evidently regards literature as 
the means by which knowledge is conveyed and thought 
suggested, rather than as an end and art in itself. That 
is perhaps the ideal characteristic of a man of affairs. 
Lord Rosebery is not merely a refined and intelligent man 
of the world; he conceives himself an active agent for 
its furtherance. The whole tendency of his speeches 
is towards an enlightened practicability. He does not 
preach,‘ but points out: does not moralise, but pushes 
on. 


Now in all this Lord Rosebery is a man of the very 
type that England most wants at this moment in Opposi- 
tion. Reform in its widest Imperial applications needs to 
be brought home to every elector, and through the elec- 
torate to the weak-kneed among the Ministry ; the Glasgow 
speech of last Friday should be the prologue to a definite 
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campaign, bringing to the test each part of the adminis- 
trative machine, and quickening the demand for greater 
business aptitude in every department of the nation’s 
affairs. Feeling all this, Sir Henry Fowler, speaking at 
Wolverhampton on Wednesday, added his voice to that 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in proclaiming Lord 
Rosebery’s return as the wish of the vast majority of 
Liberals. Were Sir William Harcourt to join in the 
appeal, Lord Rosebery would, we imagine, hesitate no 
longer. But Sir William Harcourt on Thursday gave a 
most pointed denial to the assumption that he was among 
the supplicants at Lord Rosebery’s feet; and Lord 
Rosebery will probably bide his time. No man _ will 
willingly go through a second time what he went through 
five years ago. If the Liberals really want Lord Rosebery 
back at their head, let them say so plainly and at once 
by resolution of every Liberal club in the two kingdoms. 
He will come back fast enough if they mean to support 
him, come who will. 


IRELAND may regain her first place in British politics 
before we are many months older. She fell from that pre- 
eminence because her politicians turned away from the 
common enemy and rended each other. That disunion 
seems near an end, and at Westminster next month we 
shall probably see a solid Nationalist wedge of some 
eighty members ready to be driven as political expediency 
directs. There is also the T. W. Russell wedge—the 
wedge of compulsory Jand purchase, directed especially 
against Irish landlordism. But Mr. T. W. Russell, for 
all his fervour, has never been a formidable person in Irish 
or any other politics, and even if he got the Ulster tenant 
farmer behind him he will probably do no more than force 
the landlords into the arms of the Ministry. They do not 
like rent reductions, but they will prefer them to no rent 
at all. Mr. Wyndham is using the interval before Parlia- 
ment opens in keeping clear of all these sectionalisms and 
touring through the congested districts. He could do 
nothing wiser. 


A cynic has remarked that testimonials are certificates 
of good behaviour that no man should require. Some- 
thing of this spirit may, perhaps, be traced in the compli- 
mentary address presented to Mr. Horace Plunkett at the 
banquet held in Dublin on Tuesday last. Perhaps many 
of the persons who signed it would not have voted for Mr. 
Plunkett in South Dublin County. He has, indeed, met 
the fate of the man who dares to rise above party in 
Ireland. To act for the good of Ireland as a whole is a 
proceeding which apparently meets with nobody’s ap- 
proval. In Mr. Plunkett’s appointment of Mr. Gill as 
head of his permanent staff, the Ulster man saw but the 
promotion of a traitor, not the winning-over of an enemy. 
The Conservatives in England saw the beginnings of a 
dangercus clemency, and the Nationalists in Ireland only 
a sop to quiet them. Worst of all, the Liberal Press in 
England only accepted as good from Mr. Plunkett what- 
ever-told in favour of their party views; and, in short, 
every party alike declined to aid Mr. Plunkett in his 
attempt to make Ireland an industrial whole, and to weld 
her opposing parts together in mutual intercourse by 
commerce and common interests. In his speech of last 
Tuesday he accepted defeat at the poll in a manly spirit, 
and rejected the suggestion that he might retain his post 
without a seat in Parliament. The free criticism of Parlia- 
ment he regards as a necessity. Mr. Plunkett has, we 
believe, done more real good in Ireland than many Chief 
Secretaries, and the best hope for Ireland lies in persistence 
upon the lines he has laid down. 


THe mystery of ‘‘doping”’ horses remains unsolved. 
A meeting of the Animals’ Aid Society was held at the 
St. James’s Hall on Monday last specially to consider the 
matter, but nobody could throw any light on it. The 
chairman repeatedly appealed to some one in the meeting 
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to explain the process of ‘‘ doping,” without eliciting 
response. One gentleman said he had heard of ‘‘ duping” 
in connection with racehorses, but that remark only caused 
laughter. The meeting was called to deliberate on 
‘*doping,” but who called it and where ‘“ doping” 
originated did notappear. Professor Atkinson told a start- 
ling tale of American jockeys who wore electric batteries 
round their waists with wires down their legs to the spurs, 
so that when the rowels were dug into the horse’s side 
it was subjected to a galvanic shock calculated to make 
it jump along at extra speed for a number of yards 
sufficient to win a race. But the Professor carefully 
abstained from asserting that this practice was ‘‘ doping.” 
Pending the discovery of what ‘‘ doping” is, might not 
the Animals’ Aid Society turn their attention to the London 
*bus horses? We pride ourselves as a nation on our 
kindness to animals, yet if custom did not deaden our 
perceptions, we could not, as feeling beings, regard the 
sufferings of these patient martyrs of the public streets 
without poignant sympathy. Through the wisdom of 
the local authorities in London these omnibus horses have 
to be stopped at present every few yards as they tug 
their heavy burdens through the narrow halves of upturned 
roadways. If men and women but realised the exertion 
required of these willing animals to pull up an omnibus 
there would be a clamour for some modification of the 
present go-as-you-please system The average life of an 
omnibus horse is very short. Betwixt the first street 
journey and the knacker’s yard is but a progress of pains, 
illness, and agonies, to which we thoughtless mortals add 
quite unnecessarily every day of our lives. 


Tue illness of the Bishop of London—from which we 
are glad to learn that he is now recovering—has come at 
a peculiarly unfortunate moment. It has prolonged the 
suspense concerning the threatened ritual prosecutions, 
although the delay has had its good side in making in- 
creasingly clear the fact that if, as we hope, the Bishop 
makes use of his discretionary veto, his action will be 
supported by the great bulk of the Evangelical party as 
well as by High Churchmen. Again, it is due to his 
indisposition that the report of the ‘‘ Round Table” Con- 
ference has not yet been issued, although the conference 
took place more than a month ago. We have reason to 
believe that this report will be of great value in allaying 
party strife. The conference proved more successful than 
any of its promoters dared to anticipate. But its practical 
benefit, of course, will depend upon the degree in which 
the rank and file of each side will follow the guidance of 
its leaders. The Evangelicals must be prepared to tolerate 
some practices which personally they may dislike. And 
the extreme High Churchmen will have to recognise that, 
though such a point as the use of incense may seem to 
them important, the cessation of a strife which hinders 
the work of the Church and cripples her activity is more 
important still. 


From the point of view of common sense it has always 
been difficult to understand why the responsibility of 
trades unions should not be brought to the same test as 
is that of other combinations. In a case arising out of 
the recent Taff Vale Railway strike, Mr. Justice Farwell, 
as vacation judge, took courage in both hands and declared 
that trades unions could be sued. The importance of the 
decision was manifest, for if trades unions are thus to be 
held responsible for their actions they would certainly do 
far fewer foolish things. But the Court of Appeal has 
this week stepped in, and, revising Mr. Justice Farwell’s 
decision, has declared that bodies not formally incorporated 
cannot be sued. And there the matter stands for the 
present. There is to be an appeal to the Lords. In law 
it is against almost all precedent for such a body to be 
sued, but it is to be hoped that the House of Lords will 
see their way to restore Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision. 
Failing that, there should be speedy legislation, 
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Everysopy listens to Lord Rosebery and enjoys his 
speeches. He has done much to raise popular feeling 
above the clap-trap of party; and we are, therefore, the 
more disquieted to see him express shallow views on edu- 
cation. When the Germans first began to advance in 
trade, our lack of technical education was made the scape- 
goat; now that there is reason to doubt the intellectual 
capacity of permanent officials and military officers, the 
blame is laid on Latin and Greek. The blame is in each 
case that our ‘‘ education” has been directed to earning 
Government grants, open scholarships, a high place in the 
Army examinations, and so forth, and depends more on the 
spirit of work than the subjects taught. Intelligent arti- 
sans must be trained by learning their mental A B C before 
they can be either artisans or intelligent ; so with the 
governing classes. But Lord Rosebery cannot imagine 
that to study French or German as Greek and Latin are 
commonly studied will make any one cultured. Properly 
taught, all good literature is cultivating, but Greek and 
Latin have, in addition to literatures of the first rank, ele- 
ments which no modern literature can give. If the 
elements of language and history are to be omitted, let us 
frankly train children on English literature, which is far 
finer than French or German ; these modern tongues may 
be useful in business, but as educational instruments 
their value is small. Does not Lord Rosebery adopt the 
common fallacy that what is useful in business is also 
useful in training the mind? 


ANOTHER point in which Lord Rosebery has gone 
lamentably wide of the mark is his criticism of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which are requested to alter their systems 
to meet ‘‘ the changing needs of a new world.” Some of 
us think that these universities have gone so far in the 
directions indicated as to neglect the needs of the old 
world—the world of literature and fine scholarship. The 
large sums spent in bulk and yearly on the natural sciences 
are not excessive in themselves, but are out of all pro- 
portion to what is spent on the support of literary studies, 
and many new branches of learning—such as English, 
modern languages, Oriental languages and _ history, 
Egyptian, cuneiform, anthropology, archeology—have to 
be neglected wholly or in part. Fifty pounds a year is 
spared with difficulty for a lecturer in English; Russian 
and Assyrian are left to private enterprise ; the Chinese 
professor still, we believe, does his work for nothing. 
Most of the endowments are held in trust for specific 
objects ; and if the universities are to do their duty in “a 
new world” they must have money. Will Lord Rosebery 
support the Duke of Devonshire’s appeal for pious 
founders? Half a million is wanted, and only £62,500 
has been given so far, half of it coming from the Duke 
himself, Lord Rothschild, and Mr. Astor. 


Y. B. writes : Not much need be said of ‘‘ The Swash- 
buckler” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. It is a pleasant 
combination of topsy-turvy farce and romantic comedy. 
“Patience” has recaptured London, and ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers” are boisterously triumphant at the Lyceum. 
Mr. Louis Parker’s new piece depends for its attraction 
on the success with which it ‘‘splits” a species of 
Gilbertine humour with the romance and bustle of Dumas 
—or of Dumas as we know that greatest Alexander on 
our stage. For ourselves we liked the combination, but 
think Mr. Parker had better pleased his public if he had 
not pulled its leg so palpably by mingling chortles with 
the most serious moments of the piece. The English 
audience likes to know where it is; if it finds that it 
‘‘dunno where it are” it visits its wrath on the author. 
Hence what is called ‘‘ a mixed reception” for Mr. Parker 
on Saturday night. Mr. Waring works hard as a kind of 
arather truculent Orlando. Miss Millard is a kind of a 
Rosalind, charming in the doublet and hose, to which she 
is not unused. But from Mr. Louis Parker we seek 
another ‘‘ Rosemary.” 
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OUR TASK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Jobannesburg 

ONcE more can those great brown lands that were so dry 
and dead, sullen and scorched under the hot sun and dust- 
blown winter, look gladly up into the kind blue heavens. 
For spring is come, and light and soft, over valley and 
broad high plain, the living green sweeps across and 
along, making the earth fair and very full of p!easantness. 
Alone the dusty eucalyptus trees seem yet to harbour past 
woe-begone memories, sadly waving their pale weary- 
looking branches above the bright laughing show of peach 
flower and pure white apple-blossom, and beds of dark 
violets. 

And it is little wonder that the tall eucalyptus, in long 
avenues, gazes drearily upon the sweet growth tangling 
the gardens of the deserted city. For Johannesburg, that 
was born but yesterday of electric energy and overwhelm- 
ing enterprise, is withered up and well-nigh dead. In 
utter apathy the months dully follow one another; time 
goes on, but all else, the interchange and intercourse of 
many habitations, stagnates joylessly. Yet with the Boers 
driven northward through Portuguese territory to the sea, 
the scourging of this strangely fortuned town is almost 
ended—new conditions arise to be striven with. And now 
before the haste and tumult of the inrushing crowds have 
begun, the wise man will do well to sit down and ponder, 
like Gibbon on the ruins of ancient Rome, not to re- 
construct a history of the past, but from the problems and 
fragments before him to work out valuable suggestions 
and far-seeing schemes to meet the practical difficulties 
that beset enterprise in Africa. 

With what ‘‘ hooks” shall we bind the people of the 
country to our hearts and lives, induce the black peoples 
in their millions to give us their labour and their fealty, 
and bring the white races together? The innumerable 
hordes of vigorous Kaffirs constitute a distinct danger to 
the safety of the white settler. With some of the best 
land in Africa as their free portion, prosperous, idle, in- 
dependent, and protected, they thrive fatly and multiply 
like flies in summer weather. It seems unfair for these 
barbarians to enjoy a complete immunity from risk and 
care while the whole weight of anxiety, taxation, and toil 
falls heavily upon us. In Cape Colony Mr. Rhodes has 
given practical proof by his ‘‘Glen Grey” Act that the 
difficulty can be successfully dealt with. Surely with this 
immense fallow multitude at our door we need not seek 
labour from the Chinese or the Abyssinian. We look to 
the statesmanship of Sir Alfred Milner to arbitrate between 
black and white, and, disregarding sentimental ignorance, 
either through taxation or by coming to terms with the 
Kaffir chiefs, to induce a supply of labour proportionate to 
the enormous demand, and at a price in keeping with their 
wants and status. Then will these black children, in return 
for all the benefits and good they have from us, contribute 
at least something to the well-being of the State. 

The only way in which we can do our duty by the wide 
domains we have fought for and make them fructify is by 
filling them with our own kith and kin, with the notions 
and customs of Europe. The gold reefs of the Rand 
should surely attract many additional thousands, possibly 
hundreds of thousands, thereby greatly stimulating outside 
industries and agriculture. The country should become 
self-supporting, the land opened up and raised into a 
valuable working asset. Inducements should be offered 
to the agriculturist to bring under cultivation the millions 
of untouched acres owned by the late Government, and 
legislation should enforce the turning to immediate account, 
by the application of working capital, of the large estates 
hitherto held for speculative purposes by land and explora- 
tion companies. Except for a sore need of water—an in- 
superable obstacle until now to extensive or successful 
cultivation—the soil is good, exceedingly receptive, and 
astonishingly productive. Cannot the necessary impetus 
be given by turning into wells, canals, and water storage 
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the supplyjof ‘the streams deep below the earth, the full 
flowing beds of the Vaal and Crocodile Rivers, and the 
rains flung down in angry deluges from above? The 
farms should ‘be ready to give all that Johannesburg and 
other town centres can ask of them—grain, cattle, sheep, 
horses; garden produce, and timber. 

To connect the far stretches of these vast territories, 
to bring farms in reach of a market, and make the out- 
lying coal-pits easily accessible, railways are’ an absolute 
essential. A rail direct from Johannesburg to the coal 
centres of Middelburg would at the same time shorten the 
route to Delagoa Bay. Railways to Mafeking; from 
Petersburg to Tuli, connecting Rhodesia; from Kroon- 
stad to Clerksdorp ; from Vereeniging to Ladybrand. A 
rail eastwards, past Carolina, to the new Republic, and 
the completion of the Selati line from Delagoa Bay away 
north-east to the goldfields of the Murchison range, and a 
branch of the Delagoa Bay line to the Lydenburg gold- 
fields, are much needed. In South Africa Nature has still 
to te battled with and overcome. And the struggle has 
scarcely yet begun. Immense distances and few outlets, 
dryness, destructive storms, insect plagues, and animal 
sickness dishearten and often utterly kill young enterprise. 

We shall have to make a great effort in the face of 
South Africa’s discouragements if we would not, like the 
Boer, fall away meagrely, attempting no opposition to the 
elements, which are his providence. 

We must sweep the country over with our civilisation 
and colonise abundantly with our best material. We 
want a rapid all-embracing development ; the possibilities 
of the country grasped by men of ideas and practical 
imagination. Those in authority should clear the way to 
every variety of progress and give all possible impetus to 
the free circulation of commerce. 

Perhaps in the near future Delagoa Bay, the closest 
staport to Johannesburg, may contribute to the general 
welfare ; meanwhile competition must accelerate the 
traffic on the Cape and Natal railways, and above all 
hasten the easy-going line of mail boats to England and 
back, now in the hands of one undisturbed company. 
This long year of ‘fighting has given to at least 222,000 
men a good general knowledge of our great Southern 
possession; and many among them, officers and men, 
taken‘ with the free open country, the glorious climate, 
and the scope for work and energy, are already looking 
about for openings and opportunities, desirous to trust a 
portion if not the whole of their lot to the chances of a 
British future for South Africa. 

A splendid task this for the Anglo-Saxon race; they 
have peopled and built up the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand ; and now at this late hour in 
England's long records the continent of South Africa is 
become their heritage. Her destinies are in their hands. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE TWO FRANCES—MUD AND THE 
MINISTRY—MR. KRUGER’S FRIENDS— 
“LE RIRE’’ AND CARAN D’ACHE 


Paris : November 22 

THE old story has begun once more. Once more the low-class 
journalist has emerged into the light of day with his cock-and-bull 
story to upset the Ministry. Once more the old story of the 
corrupt sale of decorations has been revived, but not on this occa- 
sion successfully. That enlightened organ of public opinion Za 
Libre Parole stated in set terms the other day that M. Decrais 
(Minister of the Colonies), through the instrumentality of his son, 
who is chief of his staff, and M. Millerand, had, in consideration 

f certain monies paid, bestowed various grades in the Legion of 
Honour upon individuals named. To make the tale more con- 
viacing by the lie circumstantial, it was added that one M. Gonzalez 
Meyer, who had paid £1,co0 and been defrauded of his prize, had 
instructed a certain barrister to reclaim his money. On Monday 
Ministers took the initiative, and nailed the lie to the counter. 
The’ reason for each fiomination was fully explained ;-and, as to 
Gonzalez Meyer, it was stated by M.‘Waldeck- Rousseau simply 
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that no such person existed, and consequently the barrister in 


question had never heard of any instructions on the subject. M. 
Drumont, called to the tribune to justify his French Mrs. Harris, 
behaved like a coward—the article is not his, but a colleague’s ; 
the proper course was to sue the said colleague for libel, and so 
on. Ministers received a vote of confidence by 362 votes to 33. 
Now comes an even more disgraceful part of the affair. To-day 
the colleague in question and M. Firmin Faure declare that 
absolute proofs are in their hands, but they will only produce 
them in a court of justice. This cant will blind no one. If the 
proofs were there, they would have been produced to the Chamber. 
No sane person can doubt that. The principle, of course, is that 
some mud will stick if you throw enough. You know the principle 
in English politics. 

The reception of Mr. Kruger being organised as I write is 
curiously characteristic. The French stand in mortal terror of the 
Germans, and they would never have dreamed of offering to that 
nation the affront which is intended to England. ‘The theft by the 
American War Office of the jealously-guarded field-gun designs 
has excited hardly any comment. But England has allowed-so 
many pin-pricks to pass that they feel safe in showering insults on 
her, at the same time that they are ready to lick the very dirt off 
the boots of the conquerors of ’71._ It may seem to some people 
that this is not the spirit of a great nation. It is, however, the 
spirit of a large section of the French public—a public we shall 
never understand unless we remember that there are, as many 
high-toned French writers often remind us, in reality two Frances. 
There is the France which bas for centuries held aloft to the nations 
the beacon flame of all that was best in the letters, the arts and 
the sciences, the France of the patient labourer, the refined aristo- 
cracy, and the great silent industrious middle class. 

There is the other France, and it is that which thrusts itself 
upon the notice of the world and confuses the world’s notion of this 
country ; and the nature of this other France is a compound of bru- 
tality, dishonesty, and lewdness. I do not use these words at 
random. They explain the scenes in the Chamber, the deliberate 
falsity of a large mass of the Press, the inexpressible foulness of an 
enormous proportion of its modern literature and drama. It is of 
this section that the Krugerdemonstrators will largely consist, though 
there will not be wanting in sufficient numbers those whose chief 
aim is to embarrass the Government, and others whose joy it is 
to sit in the stalls at first nights. Simpletons, too, will be there, 
fired by such nonsense as I read in a widely-spread journal the 
other day, regarding the atrocious ultimatum launched by Britain 
against this little band of heroes! The great Irish patriot “ who, 
as we know, fought so bravely throughout the war” (!) will be 
there too, and the evergreen Miss Gonne—with their address in 
Gaelic. Wind, wind, nothing but wind. How sickening a farce it must 
soon prove to poor misguided ex-President Kruger when he comes 
to look for deeds of sympathy where words are now so plentiful. 

Le Rire is one of the numerous French illustrated journals which 
justify the observations I have made above. It is difficult to realise 
the fact that a large number of big-bearded men make their living 
by drawing dirty pictures every week of their lives. To keep their 
carcases in luxury, they daily sow the seeds of mental and moral 
corruption in the hearts of the young. With the outward seeming 
of men, these artists never pass the mental stage of the prurient 
schoolboy whose works in chalk adorn so many of our public 
monuments. The law has been strengthened, but it is impossible 
to overcome the devilish ingenuity by which it is evaded. Yet in 
the strugglé which is being waged by the better France against 
this potent instrument for decadence, there is a clear indication 
that the conscience of the nation is awakened, and that the mere 
instinct of self-preservation has been aroused. Le Rire, however, 
has permitted its usual weekly dose of obscenity to snivel over the 
wickedness of England; and Caran d’Ache illustrates a whole 
number with libels in which the Boers are all angels of light, and 
the English, of course—the other things. 

Caran d’Ache is a master of line, but he should leave colour 
alone. Nothing more pitiful in this line has been seen for some 
time, and he should stick to fun ; for when he attempts to moralise 
over the dishonesty of others one is tempted to recall the famous 
law case of last summer, when a rather ignoble attempt to evade 
paying for his wife’s frocks was summarily dismissed with costs by 
the judges of the fatherland! He has never got over the laughter 
this raised at his expense. He is one of that common class the 
thin-skinned wit. .M. Cornély truly said lately that M. Willette’s 
gross attack on the Queen had cost Paris hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. Such performances as Caran d’Ache’s are real national 
crimes. They sow and stimulate a hostility which has no real 
réason for existence, but which some fine day, when least 
expected perhaps, may be enough to turn the scales against a 
nation which has every need of friends. 
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THE WELCOMING OF KRUGER 
(With apologies to W. E. H.) 
La BELLE 


Wuat can I do for you, 
Kruger, Paul Kruger ? 
What is there I would not do? 
Kruger my own ! 
You have made a pretty shine 
In this pretty port of mine ; 
All the same I draw the line 
At certain talk. .. . Your bugle’s blown, 
Kruger— 
No “‘Inter-V.” . . . Your bugle’s blown ! 


WILLIAM 


Ever the faith endures, 
Kruger, Paul Kruger, 
That you're my uncle—I'm not yours, 
Kruger my own. 
Shall I never hear the end 
Of the wire I sent you, friend ? 
Anyway, I don’t intend 
To be this time on your bugles blown, 
Kruger— 
Unpleasantly, on your bugles blown. 


DAVITT 


They call you proud and hard, 
Kruger, Paul Kruger. 
Come and shake the hand of a pard, 
Kruger, my own! 
Sure, it’s a beautiful thing is a fight, 
Whether one be wrong or right ; 
Let us jointly conspirite— 
School children on your bugles blown, 
Kruger— 
Miss Maud Gonne on your bugles blown! 


Dr. CLARK 


Where shall the watchful sun, 
Kruger, Paul Kruger, 
Match the master-work you've done, 
Kruger, my own ? 
When shall we rejoice agen ? 
Stead’s our brother—are we men?... 
Caithness! Faugh! A stagnant fen! 
Have that fact on your bugles blown, 
Kruger— 
Early and late on your bugles blown. 


ENGLAND 


WE are really ‘‘ barbarous,” 
Kruger, Paul Kruger, 
That is why we treat you thus, 
Kruger, our own. 
Other nations, short of guile, 
Smiling blandly all the while, 
Might have put you on an isle 
Where your bugles cou/d be blown, 
Kruger— 
Into pieces could be blown, 
T. W. H. C. 


A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War 


Tue chief event of the week is Lord Roberts’ reply to 
the authorities at Cape Town that he cannot yet name the 
date of his return. The steamer that is to bear him home 
is ready in harbour, but the Transvaal is not yet ready. 
Although it is natural that the prolongation of irregular 
and embittered warfare should cause impatience at home, 
the circumstances need cause no surprise. Mr. Kruger is 





in Europe, and undoubtedly the burghers believe he 
can still effect some change for the better. They are 
probably deceived by reports into crediting their late 
President's omnipotence. The real test of Mr. Kruger’s 
character will come when fe is undeceived. Will he tell 
his people frankly to accept the inevitable, or will he live 
at ease with his archives and wealth, and leave them to 
drag out their desperate folly to its inevitable end? 
Lord Roberts’ reluctance to relinquish the task of pacifica- 
tion to other, and perhaps less considerate, leaders can be 
appreciated. 


Mr. Merley and Warfare 


Mr. John Morley, as a practical man, should reflect that 
strictures of the kind he has indulged in this week upon 
methods of warfare can do no good to his countrymen or to 
the Boers. He sent to the Zimes a long narrative of ‘‘an 
ordinary incident of warfare ” written by ‘‘an educated Boer 
woman.” Mr. Morley, with an extraordinary trust in all 
that tells in favour of his own prepossessions, accepts the 
narrative as truth, and the whole truth. It is a story of a 
burned home. Mr. Morley does not know the Boer cha- 
racter, and Nemesis has quickly followed, for the 
Scotsman prints a letter from an officer identifying the 
whole incident, and pointing out that the ‘ educated 
Boer woman” omitted to include in her statement the fact 
that arms were found in the house, that she could not 
account for her husband’s absence, and had not taken out 
the pass which would have secured them immunity from 
damage. Has Mr. Morley read the account of the 
treacherous entrapping of the Cape Highlanders through 
the deliberate cunning of Boer women? Is he blind to 
the constant tricks and treacheries of Boers who take the 
oath ‘‘only with their mouths,” and continue to take 
British lives in dishonest warfare? Mr. Morley refrains 
from ‘‘ any unfashionable reflections about humanity, pity, 
and the like”; but his irony is misplaced unless he can 
point to a more effectual way of convincing the Boer that 
we are ready to treat him with humanity if he will only 
permit that treatment by himself respecting humane and 
honourable methcds of warfare. There is, so far as we 
have seen, no little evidence that the British generals have 
used measures disproportioned to the offence. 


India: the Army and a Railway 


The telegram from Simla announcing that the Secre- 
tary of State has sanctioned increases in artillery horses 
and the Indian transport service is very satisfactory. The 
most expensive luxury any country can keep is a badly 
equipped army, and improvements in transport and com- 
missariat have long been urgently needed. Fortunately 
a large saving under army expenditure has resulted from 
the despatch of troops to the Cape and China, and Lord 
Curzon is to be congratulated on having devoted £70,000 
of this sum to improving commissariat transport arrange- 
ments; £140,000 for artillery services, and other sums, 
making up in all £600,000, are to be spent before this 
financial year is over. The Indian Army has come in for 
some severe criticism of late; but, as the Viceroy said at 
Bombay, its usefulness to the Empire has never been so 
apparent as during the year now closing. The fact that 
India saved Natal is imperfectly appreciated in England. 
The cost, no doubt, weighs heavily on India, but under 
no head of account would it be more disastrous to re- 
trench than under that which provides for the insurance 
and protection of a vast trade and of a population of one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of the globe at acost per head of 
about eightpence. 

Reuter’s telegram from Cochin reports what appears 
in the absence of the context a rather cryptic utterance 
of Lord Curzon regarding the harbour of Cochin, ‘fa new 
light on which,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘ will -be 
thrown by the impending connection of Cochin with the 
Madras railway.” Cochin is one of many estuaries on the 
Indian coast possessing every requisite for a harbour, but 
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closed to big ships by a bar only to be kept open by 
continuous and costly dredging. It is more likely that 
the railway will diminish than increase the shipping trade 
of Cochin, since it will provide an outlet by rail to better 
ports. The line is being constructed at the cost of the 
Raja, who owns all Cochin except the port and harbour, 
and is a prince of high character and great public spirit. 


The Commonwealth 


Lord Hopetoun remains ill, but may shake off his fever 
at sea. He will not land in Western Australia. The first 
Australian Cabinet, we now understand, will be composed 
of six Ministers, one from each State inthe Union. This 
will dispose of Sir John Forrest’s claim to the Governor- 
ship of his Colony : as he is the only possible representative 
that could be sent to Melbourne by Western Australia. 
A contingent of Maori warriors, as well as some New 
Zealand Volunteers, will meet the British and Indian troops 
at the Sydney inauguration. Ancient Maories, equally 
with their white fellow citizens, it is good to learn, are 
now claiming and obtaining their old-age pensions 
from the New Zealand post-offices. And the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill has passed its second reading in New South 
Wales. Free and assisted immigration to Queensland 
has again been stopped by the labour party, which is a 
pity for Queensland. And finally the War Office con- 
tinues to purchase Australian tinned jam for the troops in 
South Africa, 


FINANCE 
HINTS TO ASSURERS—II 


THERE are One or two notions which the assurer should 
get out of his mind as soon as possible. One of them is 
that there is little or no difference between the best com- 
panies. A company may offer more advantageous terms 
for one class of business than another. A leading com- 
pany may pay more to its shareholders than it should, or 
its expenditure ratio may be considerably higher, and 
when bonus results and prospects come to be examined 
there is a very considerable difference. A choice is by no 
means so easy as appears at first sight, and specious state- 
ments by agents require to be swallowed with more than 
the proverbial grain of salt. In considering the main 
lines upon which the assurer should proceed, we will deal 
in the first instance with ‘‘ non-profit”’ whole-life policies. 
Here the position is clear. The assurer agrees to pay 
a certain sum per annum for the remainder of his life, 
on condition that a fixed sum is handed over by the 
office on his death. He takes nothing in bonuses. Itisa 
method of assurance that has some decided disadvantages. 
Offices do not work at a loss, and the assurer knows that 
whatever profit may be derived from his policy goes to 
other people, shareholders or ‘‘ participating” policy- 
holders. Hence, the only advantage that can be claimed 
is that, owing to the lower charges for this kind of policy, 
the annual burden is not so great. Now, provided that 
the office is sound, all that the assurer has to do is to see 
which office will accept his policy on the lowest terms, and 
do business with that office. In the case of a “ with- 
profit” policy, it may pay him to assure with an office 
which charges higher rates than its rivals, for the bonus 
accruing may more than compensate. In the case of a 
non-profit policy, it is straight sailing, for there is no ques- 
tion of bonus. Of course, if the assurer die young he 
obtains the assurance money at the least cost, but there 
the advantages end. 

We have spoken of the necessity for first discovering 
whether an office is sound, and it will be convenient to 
discuss here what are the main characteristics of soundness. 
As arule a young office is to be avoided. There is no 
advantage in dealing with a young company striving to 
build up a business when there are numerous well- 
established and thoroughly sound ventures, worked on more 
economical lines, and having big reserves behind them, 
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in proportion to their liabilities. Next, it is well to avoid 
attaching much importance to mere big figures. We 
pointed out the unreliability of this feature in discussing 
the American offices. When one sees an enormous sum 
put down as funds, or premium income, or the amount 
paid on assurances, all these items mean little or nothing 
in themselves. The great points are whether or not our 
office has big reserves in proportion to its liabilities, 
whether it assumes an interest return on its funds which 
leaves a substantial margin when we compare it with the 
interest earned, and whether it values the duration of lives 
on a strict mortality table. It would be ridiculous to assure 
in an office which was weak in these respects, whether we 
had a non-profit-sharing policy or not. Again, we may 
see what proportion the expenses bear to the premium 
income. There are offices which work at below 10 per 
cent., and offices which work much above 20 per cent. The 
latter would undoubtedly be very extravagant working, 
and indeed few offices working at an appreciably higher 
rate than 15 per cent. have much to be said in their 
favour. Further, there is an office, we will suppose, 
assuming interest on its funds as high as 3) per cent., and 
another which assumes interest at 2} per cent. Both are 
earning, let us say, 3} per cent. Obviously the one that 
adopts the more stringent valuation is netting a bigger 
margin every year, and is in this respect in a stronger 
position. For if, in making provisions to meet its liabilities, 
interest-earning power at 2} per cent. is assumed, we have 
1} per cent. on its invested funds over and above the 
amount wanted, and this is, of course, sheer profit. 
Hence the necessity for looking to stringent valuations as 
well as economic working as signs of strength. 

Another point for the assurer to consider is the sur- 
render value of his policy. Turning to the case of a policy 
not participating in profits, once the offices approved as 
sound are selected, this question of surrender value and 
the annual premium income are the two main considera- 
tions. Although the assurer may be perfectly sound 
financially to-day, it may be that in twenty years’ time he 
will be compelled to abandon his policy. Some offices are 
liberal in their treatment in such a case. Others are very 
hard indeed. It is very difficult often to obtain anything 
like adequate statements on the subject from the offices, 
but they should nevertheless be insisted upon. So far as the 
ordinary assurer is concerned, if he have not the means of 
making close inquiries, it would be better to assure with 
the office that offered to treat liberally in this matter rather 
than with another that was evasive, but charged a slightly 
lower premium. The question of surrender values is one 
to which the offices will have to address themselves in the 
near future, with a view to affording more adequate in- 
formation. Some will state definite sums, and these vary 
considerably. Others will only quote ‘‘ estimates,” which 
are often worthless. It is a matter for consideration 
whether the Press cannot do useful work in this connec- 
tion by pointing to those offices that treat their policy- 
holders badly, and so by warning the public gradually 
force the offices to adopt better methods. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


To Investors 

Ridley, White & Company are offering £ 200,000 in 4 per cent. 
Debentures and / 250,000 in 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £10 each. It should be noted that £50,000 more 
debentures may be issued. The profits are stated clearly over four 
years, and the assets valuation is not obscure, and one good point 
is that goodwill is not in the valuation. We should like to have 
seen adequate provision made for reserves, since the preference 
interest is covered less than three times over, but the prospectus 
is clearer than most that we have seen lately. 

The British Electric Street Tramways issues a flaring pros- 
pectus, asking for £300,000, in order to start electric tramway 
enterprises in various towns. “The Wonders of Electric Trac- 
tion!” in big capitals is the style to which we refer, and usually 
that method of advertisement, though American, is to be viewed 
with suspicion. There is a great deal of “ press-cuttings” and 
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useless information. What we want to know is, what is the com- 
pany doing, and how much are the promoters to make out of it? 
This is not at all clear, and the affair is far too much a “shot in 
the dark” for the ordinary investor to show much interest in it. 


Auditors and Auditing 


It is not surprising that investors are less inclined than formerly 
to attach much importance to the value of an audit. We know the 
theory of the matter, and in the works on “auditing” we have 
some very fine sentiments on the duties of the profession. Un- 
fortunately they are not always carried out in practice, and the 
audit is often a mere superficial checking of figures supplied by 
company Officials. The public have received many rude shocks of 
late years. In the case of the Millwall Docks Company a very 
well-known auditor was at fault, proof being afforded that a 
suspicious item in the accounts, the “ outstandings,” could increase 
year after year without searching inquiry being made. The result 
was disastrous, but there was no legal offence committed. It 
merely was proved that if an audit is to be satisfactory it must be 
searching, that auditors should be better paid, should accept 
perhaps less work, and do their work more thoroughly. In the 
case of Dumbell’s Bank we have, of course, a very different offence 
Here we find well-known auditors actually aiding and abetting 
criminal practices, and the result deservedly is a term of imprison- 
ment for each. 

The moral of the Dumbell prosecutions is obvious. Auditors 
have to recognise that they are not the servants of directors, 
employed to do their bidding, but the servants of the shareholders 
who pay them. This is too often ignored, and that possibly 
because the directors have so much power in getting rid of in- 
convenient auditors. Whether some system cannot be devised 
which will strengthen the hands of auditors is a matter which their 
societies might well consider. The Millwall Docks matter showed 
that in many cases much careful and exhaustive work is necessary, 
but it is work that must be paid for. Shareholders in big or 
complicated undertakings should be ready to pay, for sound and 
systematic auditing is the greatest safeguard. As matters stand, 
three-fourths of the auditing of the accounts of public companies 
is a mere farce, and it is not worth paying for merely in order to 
keep auditors alive. The new Companies Act will widen the 
powers and responsibilities of auditors, and the power for them 
to certify that they have had uninterrupted access to books makes 
a mark of definite condemnation if things go wrong. But the 
whole system seems to require overhauling, and until something is 
done the public have little real reason to imagine that their 
interests are properly safeguarded. 


Mines 


There is very little change in the condition of the Kaffir 
market. The chief feature has been the firmness of the undertone 
in that section ; it seems almost impossible to squeeze it further 
Any good point suffices to put up prices, and there is no doubt 
that there is a very fair-sized “ bear” account to be covered ; and 
this will cause a sharp advance, once there is a possibility of a 
reasonably early resumption of working on the properties, * There 
has been a very slight revival of foreign interest, and Paris has 
commenced to buy in very small amounts. The general public 
in France, and even many Bourse operators, decline to believe in 
an early revival, for the simple reason that, thanks to their Press, 
they do not believe that we are even making military progress in 
South Africa, That is at the root of the whole matter. Once 
convince the French investor that we shall beat the Boers, and he 
will buy Kaffirs. It may sound odd, but any one who knows the 
Paris Bourse knows that it is the unfortunate truth. The Conti- 
nental investor has unloaded to an enormous extent during 
the past year or so; but sooner or later he will buy back. 
We are convinced that to defer the purchase of Kaffirs, provided 
that the investor has the intention of buying at all, is decidedly 
unwise. The present is an opportunity not to be missed. 

On the subject of Westralians we can only repeat our advice of 
last week. The best shares may be bought and put away. Of 
course, with Kaffirs offering so many advantages, the Westralian 
market will be, comparatively speaking, neglected ; but one does 
not buy Westralians in the same spirit as Kaffirs. That is due to 
the manipulation and roguery that have characterised the market 
and the fields during the past year or two. Still, it is the time to 
buy and not to sell. 

The Stratton’s Independence scandal—for gross over-estimates 
of ore reserves surely amount to that ?—will tend to keep the 
public out of Colorado mining for some time to come, “Gone 
the way of all American mines,” remarked one dealer on hearing 
the bad news, and that voices the opinions. Our own advice to 
avoid Stratton’s as absolutely over-capitalised has been fully 
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justified. The mine is undoubtedly the best on the field, but it has 
been worked for all it was worth, and without due regard to the 
future requirements in the way of development. If the shares 
decline further, they may be worth picking up. The persistent 
“ puffing ” of these shares by some of the Sunday newspapers is 
undoubtedly responsible for much money being lost to the public. 

Waihis, the shares of the New Zealand mine, are favourably 
spoken of, and may go higher. The concern is, of course, a steady 
dividend payer, and there are further financial developments which 
promise to affect the price of the shares, while the stamping 
capacity has been increased. It is said that the coming bonus 
in the shape of new shares will work out as worth about £5 per 
share. The directors will make a great mistake if this is so, for 
they could raise the capital much more favourably. The com- 
pany seems to be handled in a conservative manner. 


Western Australian Three-and-a-Half per Cents. 


It is interesting to note that Western Australia is the first. of 
the big Colonial borrowers to recognise the fact that the British 
public are not at the moment in a mood to lend on very easy 
terms, and indeed the British public has not the money to do so, 
thanks to the enormous amount of capital now tied up in trade. 
Only last spring Western Australia placed a 3 per cent. loan 
at a little over 93}. Apart from the question of redemption, there- 
fore, a 3} per cent. loan should fetch somewhere about 109. It 
is being offered at “par,” and is undoubtedly a loan not to be 
despised. 

True, Western Australia ben the name of being somewhat. 
prodigal, and there are critics who apply the term to most of the 
Australian colonies. We noticed a somewhat angry letter from the 
New South Wales Agent-General in the Zzmes the other day. 
He seemed entirely to miss the drift of the statements 
made, being eager to show that New South Wales was 
solvent, and adducing figures to prove his point. But there 
was really very little necessity for his zeal. The point is 
that all new and progressive countries are desirous of pushing 
ahead as fast as possible, and may anticipate profitable returns 
by many years. We have seen it in the case of Argentina, of 
the United States, and even in our own Colonies. The lender, 
deluded by false hopes and specious statements, suffers for the 
time being. It is all very well to talk of the necessity for the 
lender to show business acumen, and to refer him to Government 
statistics, but he is really not in a position to understand much. 
Where it is a Government that is borrowing, the blame must 
attach to it if it should borrow too fast. In a Government we 
have presumably the picked men of the country, men of ability, 
integrity, and foresight, and we have a reasonable ground for hoping 
that they will not abuse their position. Hence the special danger 
of anything like reckless borrowing. Things may come right in 
time, as we have seen in many cases, but meanwhile the unfortunate 
investor suffers. 

Much is to be hoped for from the new Australian Federation 
and the checks that may be imposed, but in any case Australia 
has got out of the childhood stage, and should now be very well 
able to manage its finances properly. Western Australia, with its 
vast mineral resources, has assets of a nature sufficient to justify 
her in expenditure with a view to developing her resources and 
constructing remunerative public works. Certainly she does not 
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seem to have hesitated to borrow, but there is nothing, so far as 
we know, that can be adduced to show that so far her borrowings 
have been unjustified. This present loan should be subscribed 
without much hesitation, but none the less it is well to respect the 
warning that even governments, like individuals, may borrow a 
Little too freely. 

Home Rails and Electrics 


As we expected, the Home Railway movement has not pro- 
ceeded so merrily as the dealers hoped. The public did not come 
in, and after the spell of covering by those who had sold “ bears,” 
the market could not be kept on the move. There is still a fair- 
sized “ bear” account, so that when the movements in the upward 
direction take place, they are likely to be rather sharp. But, on 
the whole, there is little immediate reason for a rise, whatever we 
may think of the market possibilities a little later. The economies 
in administration will not be very noticeable this half-year, and 
probably the following six months will see little improvement. 
The new coal contracts will be placed a little more advantageously, 
of course, and materials will cost less. On the other hand, the 
traffics are decidedly more ragged, and unless trade picks up, we 
are likely to see the companies suffer more in these respects. 
True, falling-off in gcods is not so serious as falling-off in 
passenger traffic ; but if traffic declines have to be taken into con- 
sideration, the savings in expenditure will be wanted to balance 
them. Sooner or later, of course, the public will turn to Home 
Rails again, but not just yet in all probability. 

While on the subject of railways, it seems well that the public 
should realise the many schemes that are being mooted for under- 
ground electric systems, some of them, we fear, more with a view 
to relieving the investor of surplus cash than anything else. The 
Baer Street and Waterloo Railway did none too well, so far as 
we have heard, and rumour—possibly incorrect—says that about 
25 per cent. was left on the promoters’ hands. Many of the 
schemes mooted have even less to be said in their favour. The 
Central London may be taken as the guide for investors. Here is 
a railway placed most advantageously, and with practically every- 
thing in its favour. If it should pay 4 per cent. on its Ordinary 
it would do remarkably well. What will the others do, placed as 
they are in a much less advantageous position? There is the 
great Yerkes scheme for linking up Charing Cross with Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Hendon. What profit Mr. Yerkes may wish to 
make we do not know; but in Chicago they do not expect that 
he wi!l want a mere next to nothing. Happily there is much 
differeace between “parliamentary notices” and newspaper 
eulogies on the one hand and successful flotation on the other. 

The sensation, of course, has been the scheme for electrifying 
the London “ Underground” systems, and not merely the Circle, 
but the suburban branches of the Metropolitan and the District. 
The enthusiasts work out a considerable saving in expenditure, 
enough to pay the interest on the new capital required, with some- 
thing over. Time will show, but meanwhile prospects do not seem 
very bright, for a new debenture issue is to be raised by the 
District, and until the line is “electrified,” which will not be for 
some eighteen months yet, there will be the additional interest to 
pay with reduced earnings, due to interruption of traffic. Lut it is 
apparently “make or break” with the Underground, and as the 
directors have wisely said “make,” we believe that an entirely new 
era has opened up, and that most of the really sound new electrical 
undertakings in London will be run in connection with the Metro- 
politan and District. The possibilities are certainly great, but so, 
for that matter, are the risks. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 


reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday's issue. 


Avon.—(1) Palace Theatres, 
30 per cent. 

J. W.—For an immediate gamble, the Westralian shares might serve 
your purpose. On merits, we thiffk the whole three very much on a 
level, and should favour the South Africans for the simple reason that the 
others belong to a group that is none too anxious at times to impart 
information. If you are locking up money and prepared to wait, why not 
buy a fewer number of shares of a better class ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR ROBERT HART AND THE YELLOW 
SPECTRE 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


SIR ROBERT HArRt’s article on the Chinese question in the Fort- 
nightly has given rise to much discussion and no little denunciation 
in this country ; and it is believed to have had its influence on the 
policy of the United States. 

Sir Robert almost apologises for the Boxer movement and its 
train of horrors as symptoms of the agony attending the birth of 
that phenomenon in China—-public opinion. We are assured that 
a country which was heretofore a mere congeries of provinces has 
been born in the fulness of time asa nation which will undoubtedly 
call modern weapons and ancient methods to its aid and over- 
whelm our civilisation. If the teeming millions of China are in 
very deed to be considered a nation thrilled by common impulses 
and possibly, nay inevitably, roused to martial ardour, it is by far 
the most important event of our time. In that case the Spectre of 
the Yellow Terror has come to stay. Sir Robert goes so far as to 
suggest that we should close an eye to the outrages if so be that 
we may escape the wrath to come. 

Of all those who have conjured up this terrible spectre, and 
the list includes such names as Napoleon, Moltke, the present 
Kaiser and Lord Wolseley, Sir Robert Hart would seem at first 
sight to be unsurpassed in knowledge of his subject ; but it is just 
in connection with his knowledge of China, and more particularly 
of the Chinese language, that a very serious personal error is apt 
to creep in. For this is the place to proclaim a most peculiar 
paradox :—the more one has studied the Chinese language the 
less trustworthy one’s judgment of the race becomes. That is 
speaking quite generally, for there are notable exceptions. But 
the fact remains, explain it how we may, that if Lord Salisbury 
appointed to Pekin an ambassador who knew Chinese, our 
countrymen in China would be thrown into a state of consterna- 
tion. The memory of such an ambassador is still fresh in China. 
He knew more Chinese characters than the most learned man- 
darin ; but he saw everything through a Chinese medium, and he 
would have represented China admirably at the Court of St. 
James’. It is not without significance that the one ambassador in 
Pekin who could have dispensed with the services of an inter- 
preter was the only one whose mistaken confidence in the Chinese 
in the days preceding the siege cost him his life. The European 
student of Chinese is appalled at the first blush. He works un- 
remittingly for years; that means constant intercourse with 
Chinese and the most strenuous efforts to put himself at their 
point of view. In this he succeeds so thoroughly that a stage is 
reached at length where the most glaring defects of language and 
race seem special beauties ; then the sinologue is full-fledged. 

This disturbing influence seems to have reacted on Sir Robert 
with unusual severity ; for what evidence does he adduce in 
support of the theory of the appearance of a truly national feeling 
in China? Not one tittle. And, observe, it is a case where the 
burden of proof is with him. The inherent improbability is so 
enormous that Huxley’s unicorn in Piccadilly is not an unfair 
parallel. China is afflicted with a language which, as regards the 
spoken word, divides the country into partially isolated zones. 
The orator in Canton is reduced to the position of a mere sand- 
wichman, in Foochow he is obliged to exhibit a poster. Still more 
serious obstacles to national feeling are present in the materialism 
of the Chinese temperament ; its rooted mistrust of any and every 
Government and the absolute disrepute into which the military 
caste has falien. Nor do the events chronicled day by day favour 
a belief in the great change heralded by Sir Robert Hart. Sun 
Yat Sen with a strong force has hoisted the banner of reform in 
Southern China, and is fighting against the Manchu and Boxer 
reactionaries. The great secret societies are pulling in various 
directions, and only last week the Chinese Ambassador in Paris 
did not hesitate to condemn the Empress as the source and origin 
of the evil. Far from being possessed of anything resembling 
conscious life, China is a seething mass of corruption, preyed upon 
by mutually hostile organisms. And we need have no hesitation 
in dismissing the latest Spectre, although conjured up by an 
eminent professor ; it has been produced by the obsession of the 
sinologue rather than by the wisdom of the statesman. 

At the same time we need have scant sympathy with the per- 
fervid denunciations of which Sir Robert has been the object 
If Chinese nationality was so near being an accomplished fact 
that nothing was wanting to its consummation but an article in an 
English review, then is the state of our civilisation a parlous one 
indeed, and our thanks are due to Sir Robert for his timely warn- 
ing. If, on the other hand, his forecast is a mere theory unsup- 
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ported by evidence, where is the harm? His personal fears are 
probably assuaged, for by this time he has read Sir Robert 
Giffen’s paper on population, wherein it is shown that the white 
races are increasing out of all proportion to the yellow and the 
black. ONE WHO KNOWS THE SINOLOGUE. 


PRIESTLY POWER AND POLITICS IN IRELAND 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


It is pretty safe—and very brave—to perpetrate what I am 
perfectly certain is an unfounded calumny upon a hard-working 
and devoted body of men, such as the Irish priesthood is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be, from behind the shelter of a nom de 
plume. This course is typical of that regularly adopted by anti- 
Catholic slanderers, who, having thrown their mud, retire under 
cover of anonymity, and leave the poison to take effect in the 
minds of the unthinking and the prejudiced. But I think the 
impartial among your readers will desire some better proof of his 
statements than the mere 7/se dixit of an individual who will not 
even append his name to charges of persecution and incitement to 
perjury. I venture to challenge “Co. Clare” to give us the names 
of the priests concerned, and let the matter be investigated. I 
have no fear but that the result will prove his tales to contain just 
as much truth as the majority of their kind—that is, save. 

Birkin Lodge, Rosthorne, Cheshire. D. O’C. O’GRADY. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


» 


I observe in a letter signed ‘“‘ Co. Clare” in your last issue two 
statements reflecting on the conduct of priests, who presumably 
live near the writer’s home in Ireland—Co, Clare. 

As a native of Co. Clare I call upon this anonymous writer to 
furnish data by which I shall be enabled to make investigations. 
If he refuses to do so, I feel sure that your fair-minded readers 
will know what to think of him. DANIEL MESCAL, 

55 Crescent Lane, Clapham, S.W. 


To the Editor of Tuk OuTLook 


I thank you for sending me a proof of the letters of Messrs. 
O’Grady and Mescal. What I wished to point out in my letter 
which appeared in last week’s Out/ook was the fact that with the 
spread of education such incidents as I related, and as are 
within my own personal knowledge, are now, fortunately, becoming 
rare. That there are many hard-working and devoted priests 
nobody acquainted with Ireland can doubt any more than that 
there are others who have only too often imposed upon the 
credulity and ignorance of a naturally superstitious people for 
political ends. I will gladly give the editor the names of the 
people and places where these incidents occurred, but to state 
them publicly would only cause unnecessary ill-feeling in a small 
district. The lady who gave evidence at the trial is a personal 
friend of mine, and is still, to this day, under police protection for 
having done so. No one who has lived in Ireland can have failed 
to hear of many similar cases of priestly influence, which, if rightly 
directed, would have done more to promote law and order than 
any enactment of past Governments. Co. CLARE, 


THE BRITISH OFFICER AND MR. HALES, 
AS SEEN FROM GERMANY 
Ty the Editor of THz OvuTLooKx 


The controversy begun between Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Mr. Hales threatens, I see, to sink on both sides to the level of 
vulgar personality. This is all the more to be regretted as the 
point in dispute, the efficiency or inefficiency of our officers as a 
class, concerns us all so urgently. In one respect at least Mr. 
Churchill seems to have the best of the argument. Consciously or 
unconsciously, Mr. Hales certainly has succeeded in leaving on 
the mind of his readers a very poor impression of the average 
British officer, who appears in his letters as a foolish and in- 
capable creature, with at the best little but his physical courage to 
recommend him. Nor can occasional extravagant praise of 
individual exceptions efface this total unfavourable impression. It 
is, of course, in this sense that Mr. Hales has been understood 
abroad. The very severe strictures contained in the famous 
interview appeared at once in the German press under the head- 
ing “A Bitter Verdict,” to afford further proof of the already 
established worthlessness of the British Army. If Mr. Hales is 
entirely right, he is entitled to our gratitude and our respect for 
his plain words; if, as one suspects and hopes, he has spoken 
recklessly and overstated his case, he has done our officers as a 
class a cruel wrong, and is himself the worst enemy of all neces- 
Sary reform. 
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May I be allowed a few words more as to the literary style ot 
Mr. Hales’ letters? It is the fashion in certain quarters to refer 
to them as “brilliant” writing; and the Dazly News has just 
heralded their immediate appearance in book form with quite a 
little flourish of trumpets. This estimate fills the humble student 
of real literature with unfeigned amazement. Has English 
journalism sunk so low that these raw effusions, with their in- 
expressive slang, their straining after cheap effect, and their pro- 
fuse but tawdry ornament, are accounted “brilliant literature” ? 
With perhaps the sole exception of the ‘ Soldier-Preacher” 
sketch, do they not recall now the immature efforts of an upper- 
form boy, with a turn for the high-flown; now the pages of the 
penny “nuvvlette”? I await with interest the verdict of your 
critic on their literary value. MARGARET MACDONALD, 

Hamburg: November 17. 


THE PARTHENON. 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


An article in the Builder for November toth will be read with 
sorrow, not unmixed with rage, by all interested in archaeology. 
The article is an intimation, sudden enough, that the Parthenon 
at Athens is being restored, and that the west end is already 
“completed.” The Parthenon has for ever been the centre of 
Greek art, and till 1687 was in a fair condition. In this year the 
explosion of the Turkish gunpowder-barrels devastated what the 
centuries before had preserved, and large gaps were formed in the 
flanks. It would seem, therefore, to be due to somebody to 
attempt to set the stones up again and clear the ground of the 
débris of fallen stones. This would be legitimate restoring. But 
what is being done to-day is nothing of the sort. The ground is 
being left in its present condition of disorder—disorder of modern 
and not classic times—and the masses of masonry that are beginning 
to grow unsteady are being replaced by new blocks of marble, 
freshly quarried, the old rejected stones further adding to the general 
disorder. Somebody is undertaking this restoration, butwho? And 
how is it that nothing has been heard of the scheme before ? What 
are the various foreign “ schools” at Athens doing? Capitals are 
being renewed with new marble, and a sad object the Parthenon 
will present, part orange-tinted with age, and part milky-white. 
No mention was made of the proceedings at the meeting of the 
“ British School at Athens” the other day. It was remarked that 
the relations of the various foreign schools were friendly, and as this 
is happily the case, cannot they do something to prevent this 
building up again of the Parthenon—except that which can be 
accomplished by vep/acing fallen stones? At least they might 
investigate and let us have some definite knowledge of what is 
intended and who is doing it. 

The charm of classic architecture is in its age—nobody wants 
a restored Parthenon. Why, then, is this work being done? Are 
we to see the building—which is in fact only the frame of the 
sculptures at the British Museum which will never return to 
Greece—reconstructed with new stones? If this is done artists 
and architects alike will begin to give up hope and believe that 
men like Ruskin and Morris have come and departed in vain. 

7 Pall Mall. MAX JUDGE. 


THE HOOLIGAN AND THE ALIEN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The names borne by the Hooligans that fall into the hands of 
the Metropolitan police would seem to indicate that the Hooligan 
element in London’s population is largely of the same racial origin 
as the “toughs” of New York, the “ hoodlums” of San Francisco, 
and the “larrikins” of the Australian cities. One would think 
that this evidence of the evil which the introduction-of a morally 
and mentally inferior class of persons into our population has 
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produced would prompt our aw-makers to take measures for pro- 
tecting the country against the continued influx of even more 
undesirable and alien elements. We have never had any moral or 
legal right to exclude Irish Romanists from England, but we have 
every right to prohibit the human rubbish of other races and 
countries from being dumped on our shores. There can be no 
doubt what the opinion of the English people is regarding the evil. 
With only one exception, no candidate in the recent Parliamentary 
election was successful in a metropolitan constituency that was 
known to be opposed to stopping the alien inflow. The solitary 
exception is a person who is himself of alien extraction, and was 
elected and his English opponent defeated only because a majority 
of the electors in the constituency he contested are aliens, and 
loyal to their race rather than to the country that shelters them 
and the people that have treated them with such tolerance and 
liberality. The person they have sent to Parliament has no more 
moral right to be there, and is no more a representative of English- 
men, than if he had been elected in a district of Berlin or Warsaw. 
Of the fifteen persons of his race that posed as Radical candidates 
in other constituencies, and were also opposed to any legislative 
interference with the alien inflow, all were defeated except one, 
and he was victorious by a small majority in a provincial town, 
which has thus far not suffered to any extent from the alien 
invasion. 

If this invasion of England is to continue, and the aliens already 
here carry out their contemplated scheme of introducing a swarm 
of Chinese into England, how many aliens, representing alien 
constituencies and alien interests, shall we have in future Parlia- 
ments? JOSEPH BANISTER. 

Bickleigh Lodge, Shoot-up Hill, 

Brondesbury, N.W. 


A PLAGUE OF SNAKES NEAR SWANSEA 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


That a dwelling-house in this country should be visited with a 
plague of serpents seems like a wild romance; and no doubt 
many people who read the following paragraph (or a similar one) 
in the daily press of September last mentally gave the reporters 
credit for somewhat vivid imaginations :— 


The residents of a house at Cefncaeau, near Llanelly, are 
suffering from a plague of snakes. The reptiles are of all 
sizes and colours, and they crawl over the floors, infest the 
cupboards, and curl themselves up on the furniture, and even 
luxuriate in the bedrooms. No fewer than twenty-two were 
killed in one day.—London Morning Leader. 


Most of the papers made some reference to the occurrence, and 
the whole thing seemed so unique in the history of British snake 
lore that I determined to investigate it. I communicated with the 
sanitary inspector of the district (who had reported the matter to 
the Borough Council, and who in their turn could not see their 
way to take any action), and from him, and also from a resident of 
a neighbouring house, I got all the authentic particulars. 

The house is one of a row of eighteen (Cefncaeau Row), some 
two miles from Llanelly. On three sides of the row are fields, the 
fourth boundary being the main road to Swansea. An old quarry 
is in a field 300 yards from the front of the row, which is the 
haunt of large numbers of snakes. From here they can make 
their way round to the back of the houses into a ditch, which runs 
at the back walls and drains off the water from the field behind. 
These back walls (there are no back doors) are in very bad 
repair and have holes in them in which the snakes can make their 
way and deposit eggs. 

One day a woman in the house in question saw several snakes 
dropping down from a hole in the back wall. A search being 
instituted a dozen more were found and others in various places in 
the house. 

On October 28 this wall was taken partly down for repairs, and 
40 bundles of eggs were found, each bundle containing about 30 
eggs, and out of every egg, was issuing a small snake about six 
inches long. That is to say, some 1,200 snakes were just being 
hatched out, all of which were despatched. A bundle of the eggs 
and two of the snakes were sent to me for identification, and, of 
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course, they proved to be the young of our common serpent, the 
Ring-Snake. 

Such is the explanation of this startling phenomenon, and I 
expect that the dwellers in Cefncaeau have by no means seen the 
last of their unwelcome visitors, as they are sure to resume 
operations next spring after a winter’s rest in the quarry. 

GERALD LEIGHTON, M.B, 


ACTING AND ITS MORAL INFLUENCES 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLooKx 


Your funny note on the view of the clergyman whom Sir 
Henry Irving rather ponderously answered pleased me in a great 
many places, and your obvious rejoinder opens up a world of 
quaint moral blights and perfections. If playing morally corrupt 
characters makes an actor morally corrupt, and wice versd, the 
gallery of theatrical personality must be full of some choice 
mixtures. Hamlet, Lear, Mathias, Shylock, and the double dose 
of moral perfection and imperfection in “ The Lyons Mail” would 
make Sir Henry Irving a specimen of moral cultivation that even a 
bishop might find difficult to diagnose. And what shall Wilson 
Barrett be, after a life of Manx romance and Roman sensuality, in 
conjunction with bare and robust biceps and a tendency to run to 
primitive and repentant devotionalism and raging lions in the last 
act ? 

Fortunately the reasoning of the clergyman does not hold good. 
In the provinces there is a ferocious character who strangles with 
lurid effect two men nightly. Physically he had ground his teeth 
level and short by their frenzied exercise in his nightly villainy. Yet 
the last time I saw him the only sign of rabid moral deterioration 
I could find in him was a tendency, well in hand, “to have a bit 
on a good thing.” I have met all sorts of actors—murderers, love- 
makers, heroes, firemen, swashbucklers, knights-errant, bomb 
throwers, comic countrymen, policemen, parasites, and musical- 
comedy merchants. Morally they seem to be much like other 
men, plus the taint of theatrical Bohemianism. Some do not cut 
their hair too often, others might shave more regularly, and many 
would be better in bed before four o’clock. But vice or virtue 
seems to have no worse tendency than a desire for a night-cap 
after the show, and they swallow the drinks peculiar to ordinary 
men. Treasury day seems to me the vital influence of the actor, 
and he smiles when it arrives like a French animal trainer. I once 
knew a musical-comedy man who sang out his needs in florid 
notes and words. It made one feel quite thirsty to hear him 
warble his wants to the bewitching creation behind the bar. I 
never, however, remember him singing for anything where there 
was nothing to get. 

Dewsbury. G. E. 


OLD SAWS AND NEW VERSIONS 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


The equine quadruped is easy brought, 

Where rippling softly flows the crystal spring ; 
But, that his dumb intelligence be taught 

To take a draught, that were another thing. 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


About two years since your contemporary, the Academy, gave 
a prize for the best “ Proverb on Stilts.” It was awarded to the 
writer of the following quatrain : 


A single member of the Avian race 

Which the prehensile digits fast embrace, 
The mercantile equivalent achieves 

Of two sequestered ’mid enshrouding leaves. 


THE WINNER OF THE PRIZE. 


The Outlook has indulgently been pleased to print of late 
The wisdom of our ancestors in measures up to date, 
Compiled by many a funny man, composed with bardic wit ; 
“ Now,” says the weary Editor, “ we’ve had enough of it.” 


[Not yet.—ED.] J. F. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


I AM suffering from a violent cold in my head. The fact that the 
rest of the world is similarly afflicted at the present season in no 
sense diminishes my sufferings, though I assure them of my deep 
sympathy. My cold is of that aggressive variety peculiar to 
charity school children, and my cough to that of a beggarman 
who wishes to elicit compassion and sixpences at street corners. 
My doctor declines to allow that I have influenza, double pneu- 
monia, or any other interesting bronchial affection, though I 
assured him I was suffering from one or the other. I always 
think you must help a doctor out in the same way you doa palmist 
telling your fortune. Without a little encouragement and assistance 
neither would ever arrive at a successful diagnosis of your disease 
or your future. 

So I always begin by telling my doctor exactly what I have, 
whether it is bronchitis or gout or nervous collapse, and detail all 
the symptoms, By that time he begins to know where he is, and 
originates in his great mind the idea of taking one’s temperature. 
The necessary silence involved by keeping a glass tube under one’s 
tongue leaves him free to think out a further course of action ; and 
he proceeds with one hand to gently hold your wrist, and with the 
other his watch. These formalities over, he coughs with pro- 
fessional gravity, stands with his back to the fire, and utters the 
usual elementary platitudes about avoiding undue excitement and 
late hours, partaking of wholesome and non-starchy foods, keeping 
out of draughts, and wearing a species of penitential hair-shirt 
called “ Jaeger” next the skin. When he has quite finished and 
is making for the door, I assure him I never wear anything but 
silk, only rarely eat anything wholesome, could not live without 
excitement, and like plenty of fresh air. Carlton, who has a child- 
like faith in the medical profession (no doubt the result of an 
absolutely unimpaired constitution), awaits him in the smoking- 
room, where the great man shakes his head and prophesies an 
early grave. But I recover, thanks generally to some patent 
remedy obtained from a supercilious chemist for the sum of 1s. 1}d. 
I do not know for what reason, but all patent medicines appear to 
be this price. My friends come and condole with me, and the 
doctor—well, he eventually gets a cheque. 

On this occasion I spent two whole days in bed. Of course I 
was very bored. I ordered six new books from the library and 
never got beyond the first chapter in one of them. It was the 
same with the magazines. None of them seems able to get away 
from the Chinese crisis, and the illustrated papers have begun to 
shed their Christmas editions, thereby making one bid farewell to 
any lingering ray of interest one may have felt in them. Carlton, 
not knowing what particular phase he might find me in on his 
return from the club, brought me the Sfecfa/or and the Sporting 
Times. But 1 was just in that frame of mind in which they both 
appeared to be equally dull. On the third day I came downstairs ; 
I felt I must see people at all costs. Lady Rivalou came in and 
tried to persuade me to buy tickets for a Charity Ball which she 
would not think of going to herself, though she is one of the most 
distinguished patrons. 1 declined politely but firmly. Society has 
been driven to many desperate last resources this year for amuse- 
ment, but I for one draw the line at subscription dances in aid of 
Homes for Decayed Ladies or Retired Cabhorses. Besides with 
all our warriors coming home the social prospect is brighten- 
ing, and I hear rumours of intended gaieties about Christmas 
time. 

The question which is agitating many of us now is: How are 
we to get rid of those Society Reservists who, fau/e de mieux, we 
have admitted into our most intimate circles during the absence of 
our Regular Society Man? The Duchess of Westport was quite 
pathetic on the subject. “Imagine, my dear,” she said, “that 
dreadful Mr. Throgmorton had the impertinence to propose to 
Sybil last week.” “ Well, you must admit, Duchess, you encour- 
aged him all the autumn,” I replied. “Oh! I dare say I did ; but 
then what could I do? Sybil wanted to be amused and there was 
nobody in the county to talk to except Militia captains and 
election agents, and of course the man is quite presentable and all 
that, but Sybil is a sensible girl and means to marry Lord Fort- 
william when he comes back from South Africa—that is to say, if 
he doesn’t run away with anybody in the meantime at Capetown. 
Really the accounts of things out there are quite shocking; it’s a 
poor chance an unmarried girl has nowadays,” and the Duchess 
heaved the siga of an anxious mother. 

“Wasn't it Bismarck,” I asked, “who prophesied that South 
Africa would prove the grave of British reputations?” “You're 
so clever, my dear,” said the Duchess admiringly, “and what a 
shocking cold you’ve got! Do try ifecacuanha. It’s simply 
wonderful,” she added as she disappeared through the door, 
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SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


It was on a London waiting to hear of Mr. Kruger’s land- 
ing at Marseilles that the news of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
death fell like a bursting shell. The placards of the even- 
ing papers, those infallible bulletins of popular states of 
mind, lost no time in showing forth, by their mere dis- 
position of big and smallish type, the relative importance 
of the two events. What was the coming of a man who 
had brought the Empire sorrow, in comparison with the 
going of one who had given it so much joy? The instinct 
of the placard-makers was a sound one, and their implicit 
criticism of Sir Arthur Sullivan hardly to be improved upon. 
He was a bringer of wholesome pleasure to the millions of 
average men and women who keep the country going, and 
only those who cherish illusions in regard to the influence of 
great artists upon their contemporaries can deny that his 
death is a national loss. Whether it is a loss to art as 
art, or to music as music, is of course another question, 
and must be so until we are a nation of artists and musicians. 
To the majority of mey and women who come home at 
night to pianos, or fill seats at the Savoy, songs and 
operas are no more liked or disliked on high grounds of 
musical art than are novels on fine literary considera- 
tions. What has been easily written is easily heard or read, 
and very hard-worked or very idle people find relief from 
work or boredom in no other kind of musical or literary 
entertainment. The musical critic, like the reviewer, is 
preoccupied with zsthetical and technical considerations, 
and is therefore impatient of composers who do not refine 
upon their predecessors. For him the writings of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan are of little interest and no importance. 
He fails to find in them any enlargement of the means of 
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musical expression. He remembers the composer’s Irish 
father and Italian mother and the early years at Kneller 
Hall and feels able to account for everything. No out- 
lying phenomena distinguish his achievements sufficiently 
to require a great artistic personality as their explanation, 
The thoroughgoing musician hears how young Sullivan 
was full of Ouseley ; how he won the Mendelssohn prize ; 
how he received the praise of Spohr ; how the grown man 
earned degrees from Oxford and Cambridge, a knighthood 
from the Queen, adecoration at an Exposition and thousands 
of pounds in royalties. He attends to the anecdotage 
about overtures composed in a single night and wonders 
why they took so long. He learns that two hundred 
thousand copies have been sold of ‘‘ The Lost Chord.” 
He chuckles cynically over the fitness of it all, and 
draws his serviceable familiar conclusion as to the 
monetary and social success which rewards the pushfu 
mediocrity. , 

But there is another side to the case. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan may not have been a great and earnest musical 
artist. Indeed it is only rarely that one meets with 
anybody, even among his most uncompromising admirers, 
who would make such a claim on his behalf. Occa- 
sionally, at a first night, a stray enthusiast might 
profess to detect great musicianship in some unusually 
ambitious figuration, but in soberer moments he would 
generally admit that though the composer had risen 
above his own average he was still out of sight of 
the immortal seats. Indeed, it came to be pretty 
widely confessed that they were wrong who had affirmed 
for many years that Sir Arthur Sullivan could have written 
really big and imperishable things if he had set his mind 
to the task. In other words, he was indisputably outside 
that glorious company of great musicians whose ranks 
are hardly swelled by half a dozen recruits in a century. 
Of his operas, probably not one will live as long as, say, 
‘*Les Cloches de Corneville.” His ‘‘ Golden Legend” is 
esteemed as highly by many people to-day as Ouseley’s 
‘* Polycarp ” was esteemed by himself fifty years ago ; and 
fifty years hence people will value ‘‘ The Golden Legend” 
no more than we value ‘‘ Polycarp” now. But, we repeat, 
there is another side to all this. It is idle to pretend that 
if a man is not with the sparse elect at the top he is no 
more than the gross ruck at the bottom. It may be a 
pity that more copies have been sold in England of ‘‘ The 
Lost Chord” than of all Schumann's songs put together, 
and that there have been more performances of the Savoy 
operas in this country than of all the operatic works of 
Gluck, Beethoven, Weber, and Wagner. But it must be 
remembered that if the people who bought ‘‘The Lost 
Chord” had left it alone they would not have bought 
Schumann. They would have bought—and, what is far 
more serious, they would have sung—‘‘ The Better Land” 
and even more lamentable things; while if ‘‘ Pinafore” 
and “ Patience ” had not held the boards, their place would 
have been filled, not by Weber, but by some unclean 
burlesque or quite worthless opera-bouffe. If ‘* Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” were not universally sung to Sullivan’s 
tune, it would probably be sung in many places to Moody 
and Sankey’s; and so all through. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the gravity and loftiness of the great masters 
are notfor every evening of ourlives. There are times when 
“Utopia, Limited” is worthy fifty ‘‘ Tannhdusers,” even 
to the most insistent artist of us all. And when we are 
inclined to be contemptuous of the rather shallow pathos 
of songs like ‘‘ Will he Come?” we should call to mind of 
what elements the population is after all made up. How 
many people are there in England with the temper and 
mental habit necessary to enter into the deep and curious 
feeling of Hans Sachs, or Brynnhild, or Isolda? To tell 
the truth, not many, and it follows in a practical, though 
not in a superfine sense, that this sudden death of a man 
who has given to the drawing-room, the stage, and the 
church so much that was clean and wholesome and satis- 
fying is, as we have said, a national loss. E. J. O. 
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MR. BINYON’S ODES 


In the Oxford Book of English Verse, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon stands among his peers as the author of an eight- 
line ‘‘ Invocation to Youth,” and a small lyric beginning 
**O World, be nobler for her sake.” Whether Mr. Binyon 
elected to be represented by these pieces or whether they 
were selected by Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch we know not. 
In any case they seem to us about as little indicative of 
Mr. Binyon’s genius as any fifteen lines of verse of his 
could well be. The fact is that, like his master, Mr. 
Bridges, Mr. Binyon is possessed of what one might term 
a constitutional aversion from even a suspicion of the 
popular. ‘‘O World, be nobler” might some day become 
** well known.” In our mind’s eye we can see it figuring 
on a valentine ; we can see it written with clerkly care in 
the fly-leaf of a cheap reprint of Browning presented by 
an amorous grocer to his ‘“‘intended.” And this, except- 
ing by a fluke, is not Mr. Binyon. Perhaps his intention 
lay in that direction at first, but the severer artist in him 
has always had more or less of the upper hand, and all 
through his work, whatever may or may not be its value, 
we find sentiment eschewed, and clean, still artistry 
straining to the fore. 

In his latest volume,* published yesterday, we have 
Mr. Binyon as his temperament and his school determine 
him. There is not a line in these seventy-two pages of a 
book which can be considered violent poetry. Here there 
are neither thrills or frills, no poignancies, nothing writ to 
make maids weep, nothing writ with the obvious purpose 
of convincing the reader that the writer is the owner of 
what is commonly called a soul. You feel that here isa 
poet, and that for weal or woe he goes about his poetry 
pretty much as a craftsman goes about his craft. The 
writing of metre is his natural office, an avocation, a daily 
business. He will do these things as the best masters 
did them, or not at all. The best masters worked in 
marble. He will work in marble. His results may not 
be faultless, but the material is still marble. 


Lamp that risest lone 

From thy secret place 

Like a sleeper’s face 

Charged with thoughts unknown. 


This is Mr. Binyon’s light. . It shines cold and serene in 
all the pieces of this new volume of his, and perhaps in 
the ‘‘ Dryad” we get it at its purest : 


What hath the ilex heard, 

What hath the laurel seen, 

That the pale edges of their leaves are stirred, 
What spirit stole between ? 

O trees upon your circle of smooth green, 
You stir as youths when beauty paces by, 
Moving heart and eye 

To unuttered praise. 

Was it the wind that parted your light boughs, 
Some odour to recapture as he strays, 

Or some fair virgin shape of human brows 
Yet lost to human gaze? 


O for that morning of the simple world, 

When hollow oak and fount and flowing reed 

Were storied each with glimpses of a face 

By dropping hair dew-pearled ! 

Strange eyes that had no heed 

Of men, and bodies shy with the firm grace 

Of young fawns flying, yet of human kin, 

Whose hand might lead us, could we only spare 
Doubt and suspicious pride, a world to win, 

Where all that lives would speak with us, now dumb 
For fear of us. O might I yet win there ! 

Wave, boughs, aside ! to your fresh glooms I come. 


There is a great deal of other equally delicate work in 
this volume, which, on the whole, if it will not materially 
enhance Mr. Binyon’s reputation, serves at least to show 
that he has the root of the matter in him, and that, unlike 


* Odes.” By Laurence Binyon. Unicorn Press, 25, 6d, net, 
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so many of the younger poets of our immediate day, he 
has no tendency to go back on his previous performances. 


BOOKS | MIGHT WRITE 
(LORD ROSEBERY) 


BErorE one of the Northern learned Societies, Lord 
Rosebery has expressed himself very amusingly upon the 
subject of the murrain of ‘Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
which appears to have fallen upon the periodical press. It 
seems just possible, however, that Lord Rosebery might 
some day like to compile and engineer the publication of a 
truly monumental work entitled 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 
FROM THE FIRST ONE TO THE NEXT 
By LIvVE-IN-HOPES 


Being an account, with portraits, of all persons who have 
held the office of Prime Minister in this country, as also 
an account, with portraits, of all persons who have helped 
or hindered them, or desired to be in their shoes. The 
work would be issued in fifty volumes, and supplied right 
off the reel on payment of 1s. 13d. down. The balance 
(the amount of which is of no consequence) could be paid 
by monthly instalments of tos. 

In the event of Lord Rosebery embarking upon this 
splendid adventure, he would necessarily have to advertise 
a little, and as a useful form of advertisement we suggest 
the following : 


WHAT MAKES A WOMAN LOOK OLD SOONER 
THAN A MAN? 


Quite frankly, we reply, ‘‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” And why? Well—in nine cases out of ten the 
man pays the deposit and the woman has to pay the instal- 
ments. 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES 


What won't? ‘* The Encyclopedia Britannica” won’t. 
We will not deceive you. This in fact is one of the few 
things ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica” will zot do. 


MATCHLESS FOR THE COMPLEXION 


An interesting pallor, cheeks and brows of the white- 
ness of wilted lilies, as it were, are now placed within the 
reach of the humblest. Read ‘‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica” night and day for a month or two, and you 
will infallibly get them. 


DO YOU SUFFER FROM RHEUMATIC PAINS? 


If so, buy ‘‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.” It may 
not cure your rheumatic pains; but as a work of re- 
ference it is incomparable. What more can you want, 


unless it be 
THAT £10 NOTE? 


Perhaps you have that #10 note, or another just as 
good. Now, there are forty five-shillingses in £10. Send 
them to us and you can have forty sets of ‘‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” posted to you at once. Of course one 
set is plenty to read at a time, but the others would come 
in handy as ballast for your yacht, or to put on the piano, 
or to please the children. 


CAN YOU DO BETTER? 
We are not sure that you can. Only, Remember 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


is a great work. 

Also Remember, this offer—the OFFER of a LIFE- 
TIME—will remain open for 12 MINUTES ONLY. 
Eleven of them have ALREADY EXPIRED, and the 
12th will of necessity expire in ANOTHER MINUTE. 


SEE WHAT YOU SAVE 
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BEAR AND FORBEAR 


“ My dear, you must learn to bear and forbear.” 
“MR. AND Mrs. DAVENTRY.” 


THERE is a fearful play running at the Royalty. It has 
been noticed under the head of ‘Drama of the Dust- 
bin,” and people have called it many names. Mr. Frank 
Harris, the author of it, calls it ‘* Mr. and Mrs. Daventry.” 
I am not aware that I am particularly interested in the 
Daventrys, Mr. or Mrs. Neither do I like dramas out of 
dustbins. But Monday night last, being a wet night, I 
went round to the Royalty Theatre, Dean Street, in a very 
clammy four-wheeler, taking with me, by way of pro- 
tection, the wife of my bosom. 

To cut a long story short we sat in the stalls. In front 
of us was an orchestra blowing little twizzles on horns 
and oboes, Mr. Fox, the musical conductor, having not 
yet made his appearance. In front of the orchestra rose a 
dun-coloured drop-curtain, ornamented apparently by re- 
productions of the labels on the bottles of Messrs. Bass and 
Guinness. And right and left of us—right and left, that is 
to say, of myself and the wife of my bosom—sat big- 
fronted, décolleté, be-painted, be-jewelled, be-scented, 
stall-haunting London.. The stalls were full, the pit fairly 
so, the circle also fairly so, the boxes fairly so likewise. 

Now, whilst we waited for Mr. Fox, I explained to the 
wife of my bosom that in point of fact she was being 
butchered to make a Roman holiday. ‘ For,” said I, 
‘*the story that is about to be unfolded unto us behind 
yonder curtain is agreed by all men to be a naughty one ; 
and a man should not bring his wife to witness a naughty 
play excepting in the way of experiment.” Whereat the 
wife of my bosom remarked sweetly, ‘‘ But who are the 
women with the other men?” When I come to think of 
it she rather had me there. 

Meanwhile a lady of soulful aspect, with a cast of 
countenance suggestive of an osprey or of a Celtic poet, 


and a smile that would have looked exceedingly fetching 
on a dentist’s advertisement, inquired, with a preliminary 
‘* Pardon me, sir,” if it were true that ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 


Daventry ” were ‘‘ really rude” in places. 
I was not sure, but that I had my doubts. Not being a 
Scot, I spared her the wearisome Doric. Hereabouts 
Mr. Fox made his appearance, rapped smartly at the desk 
in front of him, and proceeded, with the assistance of his 
orchestra, to retail to us some of the beauties of Beethoven. 
The wife of my bosom and the lady with the Celtic counte- 
nance whispered to one another of Germany, the scarcity 
of cooks, and Mr. Frank Harris. I was appealed to as 
to whether Mr. Frank Harris did not edit the Daz/y Mail, 
and I had just time to whisper ‘‘ Sa/urday Review,” 
‘* Harmsworth,” and ‘‘ Murphy,” when the curtain parted 
and the beginning of the villainy was before us. ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Daventry” is in three acts. There are intervals 
between them. I am not going to give details of the 
play. At the end of Acti. the Celtic lady said, ‘‘Oh! I 
feel as if I could kill that man”—that man meaning Mr. 
Daventry. At the end of Act ii. the wife of my bosom 
said that ‘‘ she didn’t think they were very much to blame ” 
—they meaning Mrs. Daventry and Mr. Aschurch. The 
Celtic female wished to argue the point, but I silenced 
her with a ‘‘Ssh!” and some chocolates. At the end of 
Act iii. it was time to gg. The Celtic lady gathered up 
her skirts, said ‘‘ Charming!” and went her ways. For 
myself and the wife of my bosom we paced silently into 
our clammy four-wheeler. 

Without a word, for I did not wish to speak first, we 
drove along Regent Street and in the direction of Hyde 
Park. And when we got nigh the Marble Arch the wife 
of my bosom, having disposed of her last chocolate, re- 
marked, ‘‘ I do not believe that any of those people were 
so very wicked after all.” I thanked my stars and Mr. 
Frank Harris. 

And I am of opinion, an opinion based upon much 
pondering, that Mr. Daventry was Mr. Daventry and 


I replied that 
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could not help it, that Mrs. Daventry did the thing 
that was right, and that Mr. Aschurch did nothing that 
was wrong. Given these three people as they were, 
nothing could have happened to them other than that 
which does happen to them. With the omission of one 
deplorable and altogether gratuitous episode in the first 
act **Mr. and Mrs. Daventry ” would be a play. 
TOUCHSTONE, 


IN PASSING 
THE DONKEY 


WHEN fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 

Some moment when the moon was blood 
Then surely I was born ; 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 


The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will ; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour ; 
One far fierce hour and sweet : 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 

rom *‘ The Wild Night,” by Gilbert Chesterion. (Richards.) 

With the first Session of the new Parliament only a few days 
off, it may be taken for granted that Mr. Gully will be re-elected to 
the Speakership without a contest. This is in accordance witha 
wholesome and honourable tradition of our Parliamentary system, 
that the occupant of the Chair, once elected, shall be left un- 
disturbed, no matter how erratically the pendulum may swing. 
Besides, Mr. Gully has more than satisfactorily stood the test of 
his tenure of the Chair, now covering nearly six years. Mr. Gully 
was never a pronounced party man. In fact, the harshest thing 
said about him, on both sides of the House, when his candidature 
was first announced took the form of the question: “Who zs Mr. 
Gully?” It has been his good fortune to sit in the Chair in less 
turbulent times than his two immediate predecessors, Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Brand, yet he has on many occasions found himself in circum- 
stances that would have shaken the authority of a less resourceful 
man. Blessed with an admirable temper, quickness of decision, 
and abundant tact, and above all a sense of quiet humour, he has 
contrived to steer a middle course between the pedagogic airs of a 
would-be “ strong” Speaker and the laxness of a mediocrity. He 
is dignified without being pompous, nor is his geniality of the kind 
to invite familiarity. To be able to guide the House with a snaffle 
is perhaps the most priceless gift a Speaker can possess—and 
Mr. Gully has it. 


The marriage of the Duke of Manchester has allowed his new 
father-in-law to make a remarkable series of contradictory state- 
ments. Or perhaps the complimentary verbal somersaults are due 
to our old friend the veracious American journalist. The Duke 
of Manchester had an American mother, Consuelo, daughter of 
Senior Yznaga, and he has several times been in the United States, 
where he once intended to fulfil a short theatrical engagement at 
New York. Into his twenty-three years he has packed a good 
many adventures, a certain amount of travelling, and what it is 
customary to call “life.” When cramming at South Lynn he 
played cricket, but at Eton he was a wet-bob. His relatives have 
paid 8s. 6d. in the pound to his creditors, and his marriage has 
greatly astonished a theatrical company in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Had he married after this fashion a few years ago, he might have 
been regarded as duly qualified to become a Colonial Governor. 


The performance of the “ Agamemnon,” at Cambridge, was 
from some points of view a great success. The enunciation of the 
words was wonderfully clear, and it was possible to hear not only 
nearly all the dialogue, but a good deal of the choruses, which 
were chanted or sung. The only exception was the leader of the 
chorus (Mr. F. Sidgwick), who mumbled his words somewhat. 
Clytemnestra (Mr. F. H. Lucas) had a beautiful voice, which he 
used well; and the Herald (Mr. G. L. Waitt), if a trifle jaunty, 
declaimed with spirit and evidently enjoyed his part thoroughly. 
The choral voices were wonderfully even and good, The acting, 
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however, was not quite what might have been expected. The part 
of Cassandra (Mr. J. F. Crace) was a fine performance, thrilling 
and horrific, and perfectly natural all through. Clytemnestra, who 
appeared in more than one mood, had a far more difficult part to 
play ; Mr. Crace was not quite at his ease, but when he warmed 
to his work was often very effective. But in all, save Cassandra 
and to a less degree the Herald, the gestures were a weak point. 
The chorus for the most part stood stock still, and A‘schylus’ 
odes are too long to be sung in this way. Sir Hubert Parry’s 
music is pleasing, but rather too modern, end the same criticism 
may be passed on the scenery. We doubt the wisdom of realistic 
beacons. And how did the lion slab come inside the gate? 


Devotees and encorists of Signor Busoni, the Italo-German 
pianist, would have been at considerable pains to give a reason 
for the faith that is in them had they heard his performance of 
Rubinstein’s E flat concerto at the Ysaye concert last Monday. 
Granted that the concerto must always sound nearly as dull as it 
is difficult— Rubinstein took himself so seriously as a composer— 
yet the only element of interest in Signor Busoni’s rendering of it 
was the prodigious pace at which he took the last movement: 
intoxicated with the exuberance of his own virtuosity, he rushed 
along exploding fireworks right and left, the result being casualties 
in the treble and confusion in the bass. In his sober moments, 
however, he is unexpectedly adequate ; nothing could have been 
finer than his rendering of the Kreutzer Sonata with Lady Hallé 
on Saturday, except his subsequent rendering of it on Wednesday 
with the great Ysaye; his talent is evidently more palatable 
diluted than neat. 


Other noteworthy musical events of the past week have been 
the welcome reappearance of Lady Hallé at the “ Pops,” the 
performance by the Queen’s Hall orchestra under M. Ysaye of 
Schumann’s symphony in C, in which all the strings surpassed 
themselves and the drummer as usual excelled, and the singing at 
the same concert of Miss Jessie Goldsack, who is mercifully free 
from exaggeration and who possesses a rare capacity for striking 
a fine note of passion in a love-song and, so to speak, playing it 
successfully without giving it the Butt. 


Those who witnessed the lacrosse match at Lord’s between 
Middlesex and Essex probably imagined it was the first match 
played on the historic cricket ground. But an exhibition game 
was played in the ’eighties, during the summer season, on the 
cricket pitch itself between teams of Canadians and Indians, The 
imposing feathered headgear of the Indian chieftain, and the 
rapidity with which his barefooted team ran about the field, excited 
surprise. Lacrosse will never attain the popularity of football 
and cricket, but the game is capable of far greater development in 
the direction of combination and passing than the crude encounter 
in the mud which resulted in the easy success of Essex. 


The death in South Africa of Mr. Ferris removes, in his thirty- 
fourth year, a cricketer whose early prowess will never be forgotten. 
A mere lad when he cameover from Australia,in company with Mr. 
C. T. B. Turner, he bowled during two tours an unparalleled 
portion of each innings in the pluckiest fashion. In those days he 
was a magnificent left-handed trundler and superb field. A billet 
was then found for him in Gloucestershire, when he developed into a 
stonewalling bat of the most aggravated description, but completely 
lost his bowling. After his tour with Mr. Walter Read’s combina- 
tion in South Africa, he remained in that country, and was recently 
serving as a volunteer at the Front. Before he left England he 
professed himself heartily sick of cricket, and bitterly disappointed 
with his own failure to retain his command over the ball. 


Two aboriginal murderers have lately taken to the bush, 
terrorising a large district in N. S. Wales. A “ black-tracker” on 
duty with the police, chaffed in a hotel bar for his unsuccess, burst 
forth, says the Bathurst National Advocate, in selt-defence: 
“Why,” he said, “ we could have caught them last night. Tracked 
them toa scrub ten minutes after they got into it. Me anda 
sergeant. Asked sergeant for rifle, but he said no. Told him 
to go in himself, and he said no. Asked him again for rifle, and 
he said no. Said he was sure to get them, and he said no. 
Asked him to go in with me—him first—and he said no. He 
asked me to go in first, and I said no. Pulled out his watch then, 





WE understand that Messrs. W. D. & H. O, Wills, Limited, and 
Messrs. Holt & Holt, their agents in South Africa, are sending as a joint 
Christmas gift to the troops at the front 1,000,000 of the former firm’s 
well-known ‘ Flag ” cigarettes. 
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said ‘ Time to get back to headquarters now ; let’s go.’ We went : 
so did the blacks.” 


One of the most exclusive laboratories under the Admiralty is 
situated at Haslar, near Portsmouth. No stranger can enter the 
gates without signing the visitors’ book and giving a clear state- 
ment as to his object. Even the Prime Minister would not be 
allowed to enter unless armed with an order signed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. A casual visitor, lucky enough to be 
admitted, must leave his camera at the gates, and on the first 
attempt to take notes he is conducted beyond the pale. This 
laboratory has a curious history, extending over half a century. It 
was first established at Torquay by Mr. Froude, brother of the 
historian, and was extended by the son of the founder ; but when 
enlarged premises were required the Admiralty acquired the whole 
of the plant, as well as the brains of the staff, and established new * 
works near Portsmouth. The acquisition cost hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, but the money was well spent. 


When a ship is designed the plans and specification are sent 
to the Haslar works. There models, in paraffin wax, are made 
and tested on a lake some 400 feet in length. Every section is 
made to scale, and when the ship is complete she is tested for 
stability at various load draughts and at varying speeds. The 
calculations made from the models have never been known to 
vary even in the least fractional point. What deductions have 
been drawn from models of ships of foreign design, which are 
supposed to possess so many excellent qualities that have not 
been adopted in the English Navy, will probably never be known 
outside the inner official circle. Our authorities have always 
relied with implicit faith on Mr. Froude’s experiments. So long as 
we possessed this secret laboratory, from»which we derived such 
valuable information, no fault could be found with the Admiralty 
for religiously guarding their secret. But ina moment of fitful 
generosity the whole plan has been given to the Italian Govern- 
ment. Even that freak of liberality may be justified on the 
grounds of tacit alliance between the two Powers. But when we 
go so far as to disclose the scheme to the North German Lloyd’s, 
a private company, to enable them to design their ships so suc- 
cessfully as to beat our own, we are forced to remember that 
patriotism begins at home. 


Her fingers shame the ivory keys 
They dance so light along ; 

The bloom upon her parted lips 
Is sweeter than the song. 


O perfumed suitor, spare thy smiles ! 
Her thoughts are not of thee ; 
She better loves the salted wind, 


The voices of the sea. 
Whittier. 


So many old customs are dying out that we are glad to record 
one which shows every sign of life, and, indeed, is said to have 
been upheld on one occasion by law. Certain parishes near the 
village of Dunchurch, in Warwickshire, pay a yearly toll of what 
is called Wroth Silver, for the use of roads. A stone with a 
depression in it stands on Knightlow Hill, and into this the money 
is cast year by year before sunrise on St. Martin’s Day. The 
penalty is 20s. for every penny not forthcoming, or a “ white bull 
with red nose and ears” in forfeit. Many visitors go to see the 
sight, in defiance of cold, darkness, and weather. 
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NAPOLEON THE CAPTIVE* 


Lorp RosEBERY was never a crowned sovereign, nor has 
he been exiled to a St. Helena. The Durdans has little 
likeness to Longwood. But he has known what it is to 
occupy one of the highest posts in the civilised world and 
to lose it. He has felt what public eminence is, and also 
what defeat under the eye of Europe means. It is difficult 
to avoid the thought that the ex-Prime Minister's ex- 
perience of the ups and downs of politics may have 
strengthened his old and keen interest in and sympathy 
with the pathetic figure of the mighty victor chained for 
six miserable years on his Atlantic rock. Lord Rosebery, 
at any rate, has had a hand in governing the greatest of 
Empires, and, though his abstinence from its further 
direction is his own doing, he has gone through the 
experience of being a looker-on at a drama in which he 
has played a considerable part. His acquaintance at first 
hand with the statesmen and affairs of Europe has 
especially fitted him for the task of appreciating Napoleon, 
whose huge historic proportions are apt to become utterly 
monstrous and unnatural when limned by the mere book- 
man. Here we have the work of a wit and statesman, 
and of a man of the world, in the best and fullest sense. 
Only with such help can we hope to come closer to the real 
Napoleon. Only a man of the world, too, could have 
handled the dreary and squalid episodes of the St. 
Helena captivity, the stupidity and petty meanness 
on one side, the loss of temper and miserable suc- 
cession of abortive hopes, plaints and schemes on the 
other, so as to make of it a bright and stimulating story. 
Lord Rosebery, as most people have long known, is a 
deft and charming writer. We doubt whether he has ever 
given the public better writing than we have here. The 


ucidity with which he disentangles the webs spun by 
intrigue, carelessness and sheer lying ; the clearness with 
which he sums up against men like Lowe, Bathurst and 
Las Cases ; the lightness and humour with which he gives 


us the comic side of the egregious French Commissioner, 
the paltry-minded Governor, and the atrabilious Achates, 
Gourgaud ; his picturesque portrait of the central and 
essential figure; the genuine eloquence with which, finally 
taking the part of Chorus, he descants on the moral and 
the meaning of the Napoleonic tragedy—these qualities 
destine his latest production to be, for the mass of English 
readers, the definitive narrative.of the last years of 
Napoleon. We cannot all, perhaps, see with the eye of 
faith which has enabled a prominent reviewer to find in 
the application of the word ‘‘ scavenger” to Napoleon, a 
signal proof of the pliancy and sparkle of the author's 
style, any more than we sympathise with the wretched 
pedantry which censures him for spelling ‘‘ Strasburg ” as 
Englishmen usually spell it. But we can enjoy page after 
page of a style at once bright, quiet, flexible, and so 
correct that the most painstaking reader will find no more 
serious fault than a very rare bit of negligence in the 
sequence of words. 

It is as well that Lord Rosebery’s work is sound. He 
who enters the field of Napoleonic literature must expect 
sooner or later to be remorselessly criticised. From the 
day—seventy-eight years ago—when O’Meara was scari- 
fied by the Quarterly, down to the present moment, this 
has been the unbroken rule. Lord Rosebery himself gives 
little quarter to his predecessors. O’Meara’s ‘‘ Voice from 
St. Helena” he damns as a worthless book. Santini’s is 
a “‘pure fabrication.” ‘Truth may lurk” in the com- 
pilation of Hortensius Forsyth, but ‘the crushing of the 
ore would be a hideous labour”; the three volumes are 
‘‘ futile because unreadable.” The eight tomes of Las 
Cases are ‘‘an arsenal of spurious documents,” moreover 
their author is a ‘“‘ bookmaker of an aggravated descrip- 
tion.” Dr. Antommarchi’s book is pronounced worthless 
and mendacious ; Warden’s consists of letters to his wife 


* “Napoleon: the 


Humphreys, 7s. 6d. 
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‘*vamped up by a ‘literary gentleman.’” Of Montholon 
Lord Rosebery speaks more gently, yet even he is un- 
reliable in places, is guilty of suppressions, and his record 
‘‘Janguishes where it should have been most fruitful,” 
that is in the last three years of Napoleon’s life, after 
Gourgaud and O’Meara had been sent away. Lady 
Malcolm’s reports of her husband's talks with the 
Emperor come in for praise, and Lord Rosebery is 
evidently obliged to Seaton’s abstract of Forsyth’s 
ponderous volumes. It is, however, in the private diary 
of the ill-tempered Gourgaud that he finds ‘“‘the one 
capital and supreme record” of life at St. Helena. He 
thinks that Gourgaud, unlike all the other chroniclers, 
not only tried to be accurate but ‘‘on the whole” 
succeeded. Even poor Gourgaud does not escape 
scatheless ; far from it. That strange diarist is allowed 
honesty, but at the expense of amiability. Our author 
thinks that his diary proves that ‘‘no more captious, 
sullen, cantankerous, impossible being than Gourgaud 
ever existed.” One is reminded of Macaulay flaying 
Boswell. Luckless St. Helena chroniclers! The prospect 
for their reputation in England henceforth is gloomy 
enough. The public will never read any of them—not 
even O'Meara—again. On the other hand, every English- 
man visited with a touch of the Napoleonic fever will read 
Lord Rosebery. 

On most of the diary-keepers and bookmakers of the 
prison-rock pity would be wasted ; they deserve what they 
get in these pages. But with all respect for Lord Rose- 
bery’s judgment, there is one of them for whom, even now, 
we should like to put in a faint plea. Barry O’Meara was 
an impulsive Irishman, easily dazzled by the Imperial 
lustre, and a go-between whose position rapidly became 
false. When writing he evidently trusted in part to his 
memory after lapses of time, and his memory was, occa- 
sionally, perhaps almost as faulty as his grammar. But 
we cannot accept the sweeping summary of ‘‘A Voice 
from St. Helena’’ contained in the single word ‘‘ worth- 
less.” Even Lord Rosebery does not really mean it, for 
he uses the book. One of his own most taking pictures is 
that of the Emperor in his quarters at Longwood, given 
in pages 149 and 150. A piece of this is quoted from 
O'Meara, the rest is almost all a paraphrase of his account 
on pages 4o to 42 of his first volume. O'Meara may 
surely have the credit of sincerity in his worship of 
Napoleon, seeing that he not only lost his post at St. 
Helena, but was dismissed from the Navy for championing 
his idol. Byron’s couplet— 


The stiff surgeon who maintained his cause, 
Hath lost his place and gained the world’s applause— 


was not wholly undeserved. Lord Rosebery seems to lay 
stress on the fact that the conversations between Napoleon 
and O’Meara were in Italian. Most of them doubtless 
were, though when Napoleon grew animated, he always 
broke into French, as he also did when at a loss for a 
word. O'Meara often quotes the exact French word used. 
In any case O’Meara had been quartered among Italians 
and spoke the language well. It is true enough that 


-O’Meara had confidential relations at one and the same 


time with Napoleon, with Sir Hudson Lowe, and with 
Lowe’s masters. But when the British Government per- 
mitted one of their naval officers to become the captive’s 
physician they became responsible for putting him in an 
almost impossible position, And if O’Meara is thereby to 
be discredited, what are we to say of Gourgaud the 
veracious? What /Azs amusing and amazing position 
finally became Lord Rosebery describes with humour. 
Gourgaud made his exit from the island with the bene- 
dictions of the English authorities (to whom he had been 
professing to reveal his master’s secrets) ; with letters of 
introduction from Louis XVIII.’s watchdog, the French 
Commissioner ; *‘ with a substantial loan from Lowe in 
his pocket, and with communications from Napoleon in 
the soles of his boots”! 
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On the other hand, there is no fair reason to question 
the verdict here given on Bathurst and ‘‘ that hapless and 
distracted official,” Sir Hudson Lowe. As to Lord 
Bathurst, by disinterring that Secretary of State and 
otherwise forgotten mediocrity, Lord Rosebery earns our 
gratitude, if only for the delightful sentence in which he 
sums him up as ‘‘one of those strange children of our 
political system who fill the most dazzling offices with the 
most complete obscurity.” Lowe, the conscientious turn- 
key, who drew £12,000 a year for six years for worrying 
himself and tormenting Napoleon, has found defenders 
even in our day—witness the article on him in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” Mr. Seaton, too, 
has lately written to the Z7mes pointing out that the Duke 
of Wellington defended Lowe in Parliament and wrote him 
acivil personal letter. The Duke could hardly have done 
jess, seeing that his party was responsible for Lowe. It 
is not, however, a matter of what this or that personage 
said or even thought of Lowe, but of what the fidgety 
little gaoler did. Lord Rosebery cites quite enough of 
his exasperating absurdities to leave the ordinary reader 
impressed with the opinion that we may search the 
characters of comic opera in vain for any stage potentate 
more petty, fussy, and ridiculous. Amongst a dozen 
examples of his silliness we get the wondrous‘episode of 
the parcel of beans, a little present sent by one of Napo- 
leon’s staff to the French Commissioner. Some were white 
and some green. Lowe scented a plot atonce! Was not 
white the colour of the Bourbons, and green that of 
Napoleon's overcoat? He actually wrote to the Com- 
missioner On the subject. He would not allow the Gordian 
knot of the dispute as to Napoleon's title to be cut by letting 
him assume incognito and be called Colonel Meuron. 
He would not permit the simple word ‘‘ Napoleon” to be 
engraved on the lid of the dead captive's coffin. Most 
astounding of all, though Lord Rosebery does not, we 
think, mention it, was his refusal to allow his captive to 
be referred to in his doctor’s bulletins as ‘‘the patient” (le 
malade), when the Emperor who read the bulletins asked 
that the term might be used as a harmless substitute for 
the offensive ‘‘General Buonaparte.” What does it 
matter whether Lady Granville thought Lowe had the 
face of a devil, or whether to others he merely seemed a 
well-meaning, unprepossessing little man? He must be 
judged by his actions, and these condemn him. 

Cheap and well printed, the book might be improved 
in its next edition by a bibliography and a completer 
index. For the rest it leaves us with a feeling of real 
gratitude. Nothing can reconcile Lord Rosebery’s poli- 
tical admirers to that semi-retirement which leaves him 
literary leisure. If anything could, it would be work like 
this, in speaking of which we may measure our words and 
yet callit pithy and suggestive, brilliant and fascinating. 


THE BEST OF BEARDSLEY 


BEAUTY in nature and beauty in art are two puzzling abstractions 
about which many people disagree, and about which most people 
are confused. Generally these two puzzling things are taken to 
be one and the same only. Aubrey Beardsley’s most characteristic 
work is a scarcely needed refutation of this. He constantly revels 
in the quite horrid, with a result the artistic quality of which is 
incontestable. He shows that there is a perfect beauty to be 
obtained by the treatment of the absolutely ugly ; that, in effect, 
the beauty of art is independent of other sorts. 

To revolt against the beauty in nature which all recognise as 
such is a normal instinct of all who have the genuine sentiment 
of treatment, of interpretation. A beautiful face has an instan- 
taneous appeal, whether in reality or paint ; when put into paint 
the painter gets the benefit of the tribute we should at once pay 
to the real thing, and that is more than his due. The beauty of 
interpretation, of the quality which is the essence of the painter’s 
work, is lost sight of ; and here he gets less than his due. When, 
in melodrama, the hero jumps from the bridge at midnight into 
the stream below, the excitement comes in as to whether he will 
Save the drowning child or not; we do not mind how he does it 
aslong as he does it. Any sheer natural beauty becomes mere 
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melodrama for the artist, because of its overwhelming and oblitera- 
tive quality. The more closely he approaches it the more nearly 
he himself becomes a nonentity. We are absorbed in the thing 
done ; we overlook altogether how it is done. 

The self-assertiveness of Beardsley above all revolted against 
this obliteration of the artist by his subject. In his revolt he over- 
reached himself. _ Rebelling first against nature, in the stead of 
nature he invented a little fantastic artificial world of his own. But 
demonstrative as was Beardsley’s line, wonderful as his revelation 
of the wealth of colour in mere black and white, he stultified the 
full impression that his artistry should have evoked. We are all 
now so imbued with Beardsley, so familiar with both his matter 
and his form, that we are apt to forget the impression of the year 
one, of our feeling in that vague far-off period before we came to 
share in the universal Beardsley cult. But what people saw first 
was by no means a consummate master of line, but a mob of odd, 
repulsive, bewigged, hermaphroditic figures in masks and 
dominoes, frills, futbelows, and flounces, moving in gardens among 
flowers and fruits that never bloomed in any land, or in exotic 
interiors of tassels and strange hangings, of candelabra with 
multitudinous candles, of mirrors in contorted frames, and over 
all the brooding suggestion of esoteric and luxurious vice. 
Beardsley, carrying the revolt of his self-assertiveness into the 
invention of subject as well as the invention of treatment, de- 
liberately throwing himself into the arms of the elaborately ugly 
to escape the peril of artistic stultification by the beautiful, to all 
intents might have evaded the effort, for his subject after all over- 
whelmed his treatment. 

Such, of course, is the Beardsley of theory. The actual 
Beardsley was a theory also, and a temperament besides. What 
that temperament was he manifested in his writing as well as his 
drawing; it is curiously the same in both, as readers of the 
Savoy will remember. In the literary Beardsley there was the 
same research of the perverse, the same particularity and super- 
abundance of imagination, an extraordinary sensitiveness to form. 
The fine volume of Beardsley’s later designs, chronologically 
arranged, just issued by Mr. John Lane,* affords an opportunity of 
studying anew various eternally vexed questions. Here are 
pictorially given all the necessary pros and cons to settle that 
little matter, the claims of the moralities upon art, at any rate. 


* « The Lrter Work of Aubrey Beardsley.” London: Lane, 425. 


IN YOUTH IS PLEASURE 


IN a harbour grene aslepe whereas I lay, 
The byrdes sang swete in the middes of the day, 
I dreamed fast of mirth and play: 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 


Methought I walked still to and fro, 
And from her company I could not go— 
But when I waked it was not so: 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 


Therefore my hart is surely pyght 
Of her alone to have a sight 
Which is my joy and hartes delight : 
In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 
—Robert Wever (about 1550). 
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DISCOVERY begins at home as well as charity. I am tempted to 
the aphorism by the perusal of S¢. Ki/da (1), a volume descriptive 
not of the region associated with “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
but of the island off the Hebrides, which the “ Imperial Gazetteer” 
informs me is only three miles long by two broad. Seeing that 
one must cross fifty miles of the Atlantic to get to it, there are 
those who will deny that it has been “at home” since the pre- 
historic period when it was joined to the Scottish mainland. Be 
that as it may, it is British soil, not remote enough to be dubbed 
a colony, and the Briton will find it a pocket compendium of the 
picturesque. Mr. Heathcote holidayed there with camera and 
sketch-book in 1898 and 1899, and the result is a charming volume 
wittily written, strikingly illustrated, and provided with the fullest 
map of the island yet published. A cliff by the sea is worth for 
effect perhaps twice its height inland, and in Connacher, St. Kilda 
boasts a cliff that affords a sheer drop of 1,300 feet into the sea. 
Cliff and sea and the sea-birds live again in the photographs and 
drawings with which Mr. Heathcote has lavishly interlarded his 
book. One of the photographs was taken at the expense of an 
oil-bath. The aggressor was a young fulmar, a bird that squirts 
oil in self-defence. 

There is a legend that the possession of St. Kilda was the 
subject of a race between the inhabitants of Uist and Harris. 
The first man to land could claim it for his tribe. The point 
was decided by a spirited Harrisian, who cut off his hand and 
threw the severed member ashore. The present inhabitants of 
St. Kilda are of interesting simplicity. Instead of shearing a 
sheep, they “tear the wool out in handfuls or hack it off with 
pocket-knives.” They are joyously innocent of vaccination, and 
their virtue scarcely ever requires the stimulus of the law. It 
appears that when a police officer does make a descent on their 
shores he is baffled by the spirit of comradeship which engages 
the sympathy of all on behalf of the delinquent. They are pious, 
and will “ make worship” in a boat spontaneously, singing and 
intoning in Gaelic, and needing no-minister to help them. There 
are no daisies in their pocket island, it seems. The deficiency is 
in keeping with their gaunt and precipitous cliffs, which they climb 
in their socks, and were indeed a suitable punishment for their 
misconduct in burning the turf, when there is peat to be had for 
the digging. 

The minor Muse is seldom quite effectual ; one is thankful if 
it is “suggestive,” to use an adjective devoid of specific meaning 
that has grown old in the service of those who damn with faint 
praise. There is in Zi/ania; and other Poems (2),a good deal 
that is merely “suggestive ”—-stained-glass verse, tremulous with 
the gentle emotions of a blameless undergraduate of Oxford. It 
is a little “precious” to say to Edward Burne-Jones, who has 
learned the great secret, the ultimate reality— 


God send your soul’s dim vigil-nights for crown 
That still red dawn your fingers loved to trace ! 


But the man who can maunder thus has such lines as these where- 
with to praise the earth that has produced crocuses, although the 
frosts “ gnashed idly at their birth” : 


What if now to-morrow 

Wind and rain conspire, 

Flog it down and drench it out, 
Each brave jet of fire ! 

Told is the tale she had to tell 
Her signal to the sun— 

‘“* My secret heart is all for May, 
Though March be scarce begun !” 


Mr. Cripps essays two highly ambitious themes. One is a con- 
versation between Christ and a faun, which suggests that Mr. 
Stephen Phillips has been read less wisely than well. The other 
is the dying speech of. St. Francis of Assisi. This has several 
striking lines, but its“rhetoric is undisciplined ; it softens, but it 
does not melt. 

We are still in contact with poetry when we take up Eros and 
Psyche (3). This fairy-tale of Apuleius has, it is true, an aspect 
commonplace to the verge of the obvious. Pysche descends from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. She was fine in her obedience to 
the Delphic mandate. After that she is merely the Curious 
Woman. One believes her even a little vulgar when, after all her 
misfortunes, she must needs lift the lid off the vase filled from the 
fountain of youth. But Psyche was beautiful; she grew iridescent 
wings ; she drank of immortality, and Love himself was her bride- 
groom. There is no resisting the glamour of tht vision of her. 
Suddenly we remember her courage, the faith that made it possible 
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for the impossible to be achieved in her behalf. Mr. Carus does 
well to remind us that the facetious Cupid with his darts is a 
degenerate conception of Eros. But the mother of the god does 
not owe any dignity to a translator who makes her ejaculate to 
him “ What a scandal there will be in Olympus! The rumour of 
your escapades is being bruited about,’ and subsequently “ slam” 
the door. Some of Herr Thumann’s illustrations are very pretty, 
but one gets sadly tired of those pseudo-Greek draperies which seem 
always about to fall off like a towel hastily donned by an in. 
discreet bather. 

My heart warms—not at these piteously modest and untidy 
figures—but at something I have been reading about reviewers; 
“It is marvellous how quick they are to snuff the fresh, blowing 
airs of genuine talent.” The writer is Mr. Augustine Birrell, and 
I am naturally anxious to show no olfactory insensibility when 
my organ is directed to a book bearing his sister’s name on the 
title-page. Well, there /s a genuine talent displayed in Miss Birrell’s 
latest novel (4), but the work is deficient in “fresh, blowing 
airs.” The stuffy atmosphere of wrong-headed altruism is not 
exhilarating, and in this case the handling of the principal 
altruistic type is not particularly skilful. But one is struck with 
the impartiality with which the author holds the scales. Here is 
no Jellyby, but an idealist who neglects his children because he 
thinks that all children should be to him as dear as they are. His 
little son is a true and natural child, whose “I haven't teased 
you just lately,” when he is ill, rings with no mere Fauntleroy 
pathos. There is another touch which I think quite admirable, 
It occurs in the characterisation of an unselfish clerk of morbid 
tendency. ‘“ Why had he said s/v when the visitor spoke to him? 
Gentlemen never said ‘sir’ to each other... That one word 
proved hima. : . ‘servile crawler,’” 

The Harp of Life (5) is a novel of a more popular kind It is, 
indeed, thoroughly readable. The motif is a familiar one—an 
earnest artist’s marriage with a pretty but inferior woman. In 
this case she objects to minding the baby and adjusting her 
husband’s shirt studs, and leaves his roof to try her luck as an 
actress. Grief gives the finishing touch to the man’s artistry ; but 
on the whole the author steers commendably clear of those purple 
patches of musico-mania which we associate with the violinists of 
fiction. Some features of the musical temperament are illustrated 
very cleverly in this novel. It contains a fine study in the person 
of an aristocratic lady who interests herself in recalling the stray 
wife. Her behaviour when she finds that she has awakened a 
tender sentiment in the musician towards herself is worthy of all 
praise. W. HL 


(«) ** St. Kilda.” By Norman Heathcote. Illustrated. London: Longmans. ros. 6d, 
net. 

(2) ‘* Titania and Other Poems.” By Arthur Shearley Cripps. London: Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net. 

(3) “*Eros and Psyche.” Retold after Apuleius, by Paul Carus, 
London : Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 

(4) “‘ Love in a Mist.” By Olive Birrell. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 

(s) “‘ The Harp of Life.” By Elizabeth Godfrey. London: Richards. 63. 


Illustrated. 


REVIEWS 


LORD CURZON AND THE FORWARD POLICY 
By R. I. Bruce, C.LE. 


“The Forward Policy and its Results.” 
London : Longmans. 15,5. net. 


MR. BRUuUCE’s book affords a convenient opportunity for comparing 
Lord Curzon’s policy on the North-West Frontier, so far as it has 
hitherto been revealed to us, with that of the Forward school, of 
which it was expected he would declare himself an ardent adherent. 
Mr. Bruce’s main object is to describe the so-called Sandeman 
system, and to advocate the administration of the whole North- 
West Frontier of India by one officer serving immediately under 
the Government of India, to the exclusion of what he calls “the 
weak and unnecessary link of the Punjab Government.” 

Sir Robert Sandeman used, as Sir M. Durand said, “to occupy 
a tract of tribal territory, and report that he had done so at the 
earnest wish of the tribes.” His policy was to conciliate and 
support the local tribal chiefs; but he extended British rule all 
over Beluchistan, and added an Agency to the Empire. In Lord 
Curzon’s words, Sandeman’s policy consisted in “the protection 
rather than diminution of tribal and clan independence, subject to 
the overlordship of the British Raj—in a word, in a policy, not of 
spasmodic and retributive interference, but of steady and un- 
faltering conciliation.” Upon this Mr. Bruce claims the Viceroy 
as an advocate of the Forward policy, and says “we may 
with confidence look to the present Viceroy to press om 
systematically to completion the good work of Sandeman’ 
But Sandeman’s watchwords were “Advance and conciliate; 
always conciliate, but always advance”; and Lord Curzon's 
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acts show that, as might be expected of his masterful person- 
ality, he is more likely to develop a policy of his own than 
to complete that of another. His watchwords, indeed, seem 
likely to be: “Conciliate and maintain the existing political 
status; always conciliate, do not advance.” He has shown no 
disposition to add to our already weighty responsibilities on 
the frontier, our already extremely, if not excessively, heavy 
military expenditure. To Mr. Bruce’s somewhat ingenuous 
plea “ that for Government to allow matters to stagnate is tanta- 
mount to suspending the best education of their frontier civil 
officers,” the Viceroy is not likely to lend his ear. It has even 
occurred to some anxious students of frontier politics that he has 
not shown any marked favour towards those immediately responsi- 
ble for the annexation of Chitral, though his speeches may be 
searched in vain for any expressed condemnation of the active 
interference in the bloody border feuds of petty robber chiefs 
which precipitated that expensive expedition, All he did in his 
letters to the Zimes was to deal with an accomplished fact, and 
deprecate, in view of the attitude and position of Russia and of our 
engagements with the Amir of Afghanistan, a retreat from an 
already occupied position. 

In one respect, however, Lord Curzon did indicate in his 
letters to the ZZmes a line of policy which he has since been ina 
position to pursue and has pursued—namely, the formation of local 
levies under the control of British officers for the occupation 
of military posts. The interests of economy, nay the requirements 
of justice to the Indian taxpayer, demand that every saving com- 
patible with efficiency should be effected. If Prince Ooktomsky is 
right in saying “ we waste our money on the frontier, since Russia 
has no attention of attacking England in Asia,” such economies 
are doubly necessary, and it may be that we are playing Russia’s 
game in embarrassing ourselves by a greater expenditure on the 
north-western marches than will ever be justified by events. The 
prince is frank enough in his hostility to England’s Asiatic 
supremacy, and does not offer advice in the guise of a friend. 

It is doubtful if an officer, however able, whose habit, it may be 
said, was to exceed his instructions, would be supported by Lord 
Curzon, and it was only Sandeman’s successful scores off his own 
bat which gained for him the eventual support of Lords Lytton 
and Northbrook. There is no doubt, however, that the present 
Viceroy wholly subscribes to the creed “that regular troops 
should not be retained in advanced outlying positions a day beyond 
the date on which they can be replaced by tribal levies.” It is 
Lord Curzon who has shown the most earnest and active desire to 
carry out this principle, and the trifling disturbances among the 
Mahsud Waziris the other day is a matter of no more than 
passing interest, and not likely to introduce any change in the 
policy of the Indian Government. In this volume we see abundant 
proof that it is the creed of the true frontier officer to advance, 
annex and civilise without limit, just as it is the creed of a certain 
class of politicians that it our duty to perform these functions for 
all the unoccupied portions of the earth. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 


“The Fight with France for North America.” 
London : Constable. 15s. 


NORTH AMERICA 
By A. G. Bradley. 


THE somewhat superior tone of Mr. Bradley’s preface, and two 
instances of the split infinitive which decorate a single page of his 
preliminary remarks, are perhaps calculated to awaken a mild 
feeling of prejudice. But it would be a thousand pities to be 
betrayed into unjust treatment of an able writer whose manner 
happens to lack finish. Mr. Bradley’s prejudices are numerous 
and strong ; his attitude is the reverse of conciliatory, and it is 
not always possible to accept his judgment on matters of detail. 
Still he is conscientiously anxious to be just, his substance is 
generally excellent, and he tells a familiar story in an attractive, 
Straightforward way. The curious parallel which exists between 
the position in North America in 1758 and that in South Africa in 
1899 is instructive, and Mr. Bradley very properly insists that the 
Same issue was involved in both cases—the supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon. He does not profess to have discovered any 
material not already used by Warburton, Kingsford, and Parkman 
(who, we take it, is better known and more widely read than 
Mr. Bradley assumes); but he writes with refreshing inde- 
pendence, and has certainly succeeded in his attempt to give 
within a reasonable compass a sufficient account of the events 
which began with De la Galissoniére’s invasion of Ohio, and 
ended with the surrender of Vaudreuil in the Place d’Armes at 
Montreal. His rapid sketches of Washington, Montcalm, and 
Wolfe are both vivid and just ; his criticism is to the point, and is 
even indulgent in the case of Braddock ; his descriptions of the 
Operations at Fort Duquesne, Ticonderoga, and the Plains of 
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Abraham are lucid ; and his reflections upon the possible results 
of a French policy which should have left Frederick the Great 
alone and concentrated its attention upon Quebec, Louisbourg, 
and New Orleans are as ingenious as they are suggestive. Weare 
convinced that English readers are much better acquainted with 
the moving story than Mr. Bradley seems to suppose ; but, if they 
are not, he has deprived them of their last excuse for ignorance. 
The style of the book is curiously unequal, and the revision has 
been rather hurriedly scamped. Beau ideal is not English, and it 
is certainly not French: this and other like oversights should be 
remedied in any reprint. 





LADY DILKE AMONG THE MINOR MASTERS 


“French Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Lady Dilke. London: Bell. 28s. net. 


IN the making—in the manufacture, we may say—of handsome 
“Art” books the publisher of the present day is exceeding skilled. 
Lacking the “flair” that might enable him to discover original 
talent and the sympathy necessary to utilise it, he plunges, camera 
in hand, into the storehouses of the past, returning with an album 
of beautifully printed blocks, pieced out by a running accompani- 
ment of more or less critical appreciation. Thanks to this practice, 
the demand for illustration of serious artistic quality is as small 
as its supply, and even picture-buyers of limited means have come 
to prefer photographs of famous pictures by Velasquez or Rem- 
brandt to “the real thing” by artists: of more modest merit. To 
an admirer of a famous picture the first sight of its photograph 
revives the memory of the thing itself almost to illusion. Un- 
fortunately, as the experiment is repeated the illusion weakens, 
and, if the thing be persisted in, it has this effect, that when you 
next go to see the painting itself you are irresistibly reminded of 
the photograph. This preference for photographs of the art of 
other centuries over real art of one’s own is a characteristic of our 
generation, which always prefers its sensations let down, which 
will pay a shilling to see a jerky, colourless cinematograph of 
something a hundred miles away, though by so doing it misses 
the full-blooded reality at hand—nay, will often stop to see a 
photograph of what if seen in nature would be passed by un- 
heedingly. 

While making this initial protest against the number of such 
books brought out, we cordially admit that this is one of the best 
of the sort. Lady Dilke is clear and to the point (far removed 
from the flabby padding that often serves in such publications), 
and she seems formidably erudite and voluminously supported by 
authorities. Unfortunately they have largely informed her of 
little intrigues between sculptor and patron which tend to make 
her history scrappy and not too elevated in character. It is a 
history she appears to know thoroughly and tell intelligently ; but 
exactly what was the cbject of the historian it is difficult to say. 
Something of an enthusiast, one suspects, she never lets herself 
go, never tries to paint that impalpable atmosphere that makes 


* the art of the eighteenth century fascinating out of all proportion 


to its intrinsic merits. While, however, she thus purposely avoids 
challenging criticism on the higher ground of art, keeping within 
the domain of the handbook of facts, she nowhere betrays lack of 
insight. The plates are particularly admirable, as only photo- 
graphs of sculpture can be. Pretending to much less than photo- 
graphs of pictures, they may be regarded as satisfactory so far as 
they go. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN'S 
LOVE LETTERS. 


** The true story of an actual life. . . . beautiful letters, beautifully 
written. ... Their author was a woman of great parts, of ver 
refined sense. ... It is mueh to say, but we remember nothing in 
literature quite so full of passionate human appeal as letter LXXVII. 
. . .« » Nothing could be more intensely human, no cry of a human soul 
more passionate. Few will read it dry-eyed....If there is any 
meaning in literature, if the most intimate of letters can express 
aught of human feeling, she was a woman to die for.”—Vanirty Farr. 

**. ... Here is a book that should take the world by storm. Never 


was such wealth of passion clothed in so exquisite a phraseology.” 
Pusiic OPINION. 








Bound after the style of the Morris Books, §s. net. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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ON THE HIGH PLANE 


“The Image Breakers.” By Gertrude Dix. London: Heine- 
mann. 65. 


WE have here a book packed with thought, suggestive of issues, 
sincere, and yet unsatisfying. Miss Gertrude Dix has obeyed with 
marvellous impersonality a canon of her art which says: Place a 
number of given inter-dependent human beings in a given set of 
conditions, and work out their lives to a logical conclusion. The 
given persons are professed Socialists, the “ Image Breakers” of 
the title ; the given set of conditions are the inner workings and outer 
manifestations of modern Socialism. The peculiar psychological 
problem presented in these conditions is the influence of two con- 
flicting principles upon each character—the claims of the individual 
and the claims of humanity. The first of these takes the natural 
form of love. Without preaching, without pointing a moral, the 
author has carried the lives of her four main characters to a logical 
and inevitable end. On the one side are Leslie and Redgold, 
types of the strong, the self-reliant, to whom human love comes 
and, after many struggles, asserts itself triumphantly as the only 
solvent of life. On the other hand are Rosalind and Justin Ferrar. 
visionaries, idealists, to whom love comes as a misunderstood 
thing, and wrecks their happiness. They strive to regard it as a 
spiritual convergence of two wills acting towards the higher 
altruism. The human side is rejected. Nature insists. The 
woman is a woman, and too late finds that she loves the man in 
the common way. The man remains a visionary, his heart in- 
capable of passion, and he drifts from her into the mystic inepti- 
tudes of Christian science. Rosalind, losing all, craves all; hates 
the grosser side, yet rebels against the man’s egotistic spirituality. 
For him, for the cause he has represented, she has left her 
husband, her good name, has fallen to grinding poverty. At the 
end of a terrible task of watching over a half-crazed boy Anarchist, 
the cloister awaits her. But Leslie and Redgold, who have ac- 
cepted love frankly, enter into their kingdom. 

Now this story is told supremely well. It has construction, it 
has atmosphere. The style is highly crystallised, analytical, almost 
Meredithian in its compactness. The characters live, breathe, 
love, suffer. Everything is on the high plane of literature. It isa 
book of absorbing interest. It almost is a great novel. And yet 
it is unsatisfying. At first itis hard to account for the sense of 
something wanting. But analysing it we find that we have been 
somewhat wearied by the minuteness of every detail. The quality 
of breadth is lacking. The author’s scale is too large for her 
method of treatment. And with this lack of breadth comes lack 
of charm, of humour, of light and shade, of that haunting impres- 
sion of the book as a whole which is left by great work. Still, with 
all the faults, we cannot be too grateful to Miss Gertrude Dix for 
so earnest and important a contribution to our modern literature 
Many of her sister novelists have attacked great psychological 
problems with equal fearlessness, but it is given to few to deal 
with them with such clear vision, such artistic restraint and such 
intellectual strength. “ 


STORY AND STYLE 


“Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
London: Cassell. 6s. 
“ John Charity.” By H. A. Vachell. London: Murray. 6s. 


IT is an old amusement of the reviewer to contrive analogies or 
points of contrast between the contents of his budget, and we offer 
no apology for compelling under one head so dissimilar volumes 
as Quiller-Couch’s ghosts and Mr. Vachell’s adventures. “John 
Charity ” stands for story, with complications to be straightened out 
and a lass to be lost or won ; “‘ Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts ” for 
artistry, where nothing matters much save just the manner of the 
doing of it. Both, perhaps—it is not of Q. that we have a doubt— 
are of the best of their kind. “I, John Charity,” yeoman of Cran- 


‘ berryorcas in the county of Hampshire, left England for Alta 


California in the year,when her Gracious Majesty Victoria as- 
cended the throne. And where better could he have gone questing 
for adventure than among these Spaniards bearing romantic names 
— Alvarado, Villajo, Narciso—with civil war brewing, and a heroine 
like Magdalena Estrada mixed up in the imbroglio! It adds to 
the merit of Mr. Vachell’s story, no doubt, that without a scrap of 
local knowledge on the reviewer’s part, he could vouch for the 
truth of its local colour. He has written, let us say, a romantic 
story, and because it is that, apparently, it carries us on. Yet we 
read it without a single burst in the blood. Mr. Quiller-Couch, on 
the other hand, has the art to stir us strangely by the slenderest 
hint at story. We have never seen him more adroit than in these 
revenants (as with a nimble fancy he labels them), and there are 
more revenants than he counts in this volume, for nowhere is his 
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hand so visibly guided by the spirits of other writers. “Frozen 
Margit” is remarkably like Stevenson, even for a story by Q., and 
that is to say much, It is to say, indeed, that we still find wanting 
in Mr. Quiller-Couch the something beyond style which makes the 
great romancer. For the man with the compelling something that 
fuses story and style we must still wait. 


TWO OTHER NOVELS 


“Joan Brotherhood.” By Bernard Capes. London: Pearson, 65, 


Mr. CAPES may be compared with a stage manager who expends 
considerable artistic resource in mounting, and employs an ex. 
cellent cast in performing, a noisy and incoherent melodrama, A 
registry office consumed by lightning with all that therein is, 
supplies a salient obstacle to our convictions. It were ill, however, 
to linger over such faults of the theatre as are conspicuous in 
these pages, for if Mr. Capes endeavours to capture one public by 
violence, he is like to charm a better one by the Orphic gift of 
style. Joan is a sea waif of unknown identity who was brought 
up by her rescuer, a marine store dealer. Needless to say, the 
doomed registry office was the receptacle of the proofs of her secret 
marriage. The confusion of her moral sense seems to have been 
completed by the destruction of this establishment, and so we find 
her eloping with a wealthy admirer. But her nature is too fine 
for protracted infamy, and the story fitly closes with her return to 
the Hampshire townlet whence she had pyrotechnically emerged, 
and, as a consequence, to the sice of a forgiving and etherealised 
husband. A brief extract will show the poetic side of Mr. Capes’ 
talent : 

He [the tempter] let her cry herself out. Her sobs were 
so rending that the white flowers she wore in her bosom were 
loosened and fell like flakes, petal by petal, as if her heart 
were freezing. 


Here is a poker-sketch: “His face .... was a map of in- 
human possessions all drawn in black and white.” While we are 
denying a total effect of actuality Mr. Capes, by sheer strenuous- 
ness of imagination, often compels acquiescence. Such moments 
of compulsion occur when Joan, famished and desolate, makes the 
long journey from Paris to her old home. With her the reader 
oppressively wonders if the source of infant nourishment will fail 
the babe. 


The stations were her chief consolation. Whether the 
train bore through these, ploughing up a double ridge of lights 
in its thundering rush, or took breath, restless and panting, at 
rain-washed platforms, to the accompaniment of a little 
scurrying and banging of doors, they were always periodic 
earnests of hope—tokens of the colonisation of chaos. 


The subtleties of characterisation are apt to be lost in the 
intensities of high melodrama, and perhaps Mr. Capes’ most 
successful figures are those that fulfil the subordinate réles of 
village barber and illiterate poeticule. 


“The Woman of Death.” By Guy Boothby. London: Pearson, 
55. 

This book is in Mr. Boothby’s most lavish manner. Madame 
d’Esptre, the woman of death, had a face “that might have 
changed the destiny of a Cwsar, have subjugated an Anthony, or 
caused a Paris to break the bonds of hospitality”; Cécile de 
Tarvenac poured out coffee, and it was, in consequence, “like 
nectar from the gods” ; and Lord Middlesborough, rich, good- 
looking, talented, was d/as¢é from his babyhood. The reader is 
reminded that the servants were “ well-trained” ; nothing, indeed, 
is left to the imagination. Mr. Boothby’s success is not, however, 
commensurate with his efforts. He is at his best in tales which 
require no subtlety of expression ; he is no epicure in emotions, 
and here he attempts a subtle subject. One must be interested 
in Lord Middlesborough, or the whole fabric of the book falls to 
the ground, and it would require the skill of a Meredith to cast a 
glamour over the priggishness of this most irritating young man. — 
But apart from his failure in drawing the character of Lord 
Middlesborough, Mr. Boothby has written a readable book. The 
main idea is ingenious, and is developed with skill. Lord 
Middlesborough, wearied of life—a smile is pardonable when one 
reads that he declined a seat in the Oxford boat “for the reason 
that he had suddenly lost all interest in matters aquatic ”—was in 
search of a new sensation. Madame d’Espére provided it; he 
was persuaded to join a duelling club in Paris, by the rules of 
which each member must fight one duel before he was allowed to 
resign. The air of mystery attached to the club attracted him 
until he fell in love. Then he repented him of his folly and wished 
himself out of it. His exit is, needless to say, dramatic. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Ir is not generally known that the MS. of Scott’s “Bride of 
Lammermoor”—perhaps the finest of his novels—has hitherto 
been divided between two owners. Certain pages which describe 
the country-seat of the Sir William Ashton of the story, and the 
incident with the wild cattle which took place there, were 
separately acquired by Captain Basil Hall, the traveller, and by 
him presented to his brother, the then head of the family of Hall 
of Dunglass. At Dunglass—the reputed original of the scene 
described—these pages remained until recently, when they passed 
into possession of Mr. Sholto Douglas, of Corbet Tower, Rox- 
purghshire, the qwner of the bulk—or, as was till then believed, 
the remainder of the MS. The unfortunate discovery has, how- 
ever, since been made that a few pages are missing. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s new venture, the British Monthly, 
begins well. Indeed, we may safely say that such an admirable 
sixpennyworth has never before. been offered to the religious 
public. In addition to articles by Dr. Joseph Parker, the Rev. 
Hugh Black, Ian Maclaren, Annie S. Swan, the Editor, and others, 
No. 1 contains short stories by Mary E. Wilkins and David 
Lyall, an article on Dr. Alexander McLaren and Union Chapel, 
Manchester, a symposium on the duty of missionaries in time of 
danger, and a matter of ninety illustrations. Miss Swan’s contri- 
bution takes the form of an estimate of “The Master Christian.” 
in Miss Swan’s view “there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
deprecate the value as well as the power of Miss Corelli’s utter- 
ances.” This is unquestionably the truth. And, on the whole, 
the British Monthly may be best described as a sort of mild blend 
ofthe British Weekly and the Bookman, Dr, Nicoll knows his 
public. 


A little paragraph tucked away in a corner of the morning 
papers announced last week the death of Henry Villard, and based 
his whole claim to remembrance upon his railway manipulations. 
Yet Mr. Villard was no speculator and had no proper place in 
Wall Street; he was rather an enlightened patriot and an 
educationalist and philanthropist who knew no petty limitations of 
creed and race—a man of the New World of the best type. 
Especially worthy of remembrance is his association with Mr. 
E. L. Godkin and independent journalism. In the New York 
Evening Post we find this record of one of the most honourab!e 
and memorable incidents in American journalism : 


In the spring of 1881 a conjunction arose which enabled 
him to serve three friends while lending a powerful support 
to independent journalism. Mr. Carl Schurz, after having 
been a member of Hayes’ Cabinet, was practically removed 
from politics; Mr. Godkin was feeling the strain of the 
editorial conduct of the Va/‘on, a struggling concern ; Mr. 
Horace White, withdrawn from the Chicago 77zbune and 
connected in New York with Mr. Villard’s business enter- 
prises, was ready to re-enter journalism. Mr. Villard 
accordingly effected, with a controlling interest, the purchase 
of the Evening Post and the Nation, and placed at the head 
the triumvirate just named, with explicit guarantees of 
absolute editorial independence of himself. Regarded in 
the light of a repayn:ent of his American citizenship [he was 
a native of Speyer in Rhenish Bavaria], or of devotion to 
his friends, or of pure public spirit aiming at the elevation of 
political standards and national ideas, perhaps nothing in 
Mr. Villard’s whole career was more disinterested or more 
creditable and worthy to be remembered to his honour. 


How many English capitalists would act thus ? 


_ There is no lottery like books. Pompous volumes produced 
in the highest style of printing and illustration at big prices may 
be seen to sink through “remainders” to second-hand degrada- 
tion, while works to which no one paid any heed on their publica- 
tion leap into sudden request, and fetch as many guineas as they 
originally cost shillings. At present there is one certain, safe 
imvestment—namely, in books about America. Our cousins 
are collecting their own published history from all quarters 
while it is yet time, and they are simply making the book- 
market hum with the prices they pay. The second-hand 
booksellers now have a special division in their catalogues 
for “Americana,” and in a little while there will be no books 
about America left in England. None but Americans would pay 
the prices which were realised at Sotheby’s last week for 
the “Americana” from Lord Ashburton’s library. “Good Newes 
from New England,” by E. Winslow, published in 1624, was a 
book which anybody who wanted it might have bought some 
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years ago for a shilling or two. On Saturday last the bidding for 
it began at £100, and the purchaser ultimately paid £240. Very 
remarkable is the disappearance in recent, years from the second- 
hand booksellers’ shops of those long rows of handsome octavo 
calf-bound tomes of divinity, history, and morals which used to 
oppress the shelves. The land of their production will never see 
them more. They now adorn the “libraries” of rich Americans, 
who, it is said, discover in their book-plates a family history of 
their own never before suspected. That may be a story ; but the 
disappearance of the old leather-bound, brick-shaped octavos is 
an undoubted fact, and the modern second-hand shop is for the 
most part an emporium of more or less faded and unlovely cloth- 
cased novels. 


In the Christmas number of the World, Anthony C. Deane 
has a clever set of parodies entitled “ Bards of the Old Brigade.” 
From one of the pieces—* An Ode to Thomas, on His Departing 
for the Front. By Mr. Robert Herrick”—we take the following 
stanzas : 


O Tom! 

No longer frolicsome, 

Th’ affrighted Chloe witnessed thee depart 
With bitterness of heart, 

Summoned to face a cruel treacherous foe ; 
Yet as she watched thee go, 

She felt that she had made thee many a charm 
To cheer thy heart, to keep thy body warm. 


From her 

Thou hast a comforter 

Of woollen fabric ; if the air be chill 

No power hath it of ill 

So thou dost wear this ; wouldst thou take a nap, 
Then don this sleeping-cap, 

Or when across the plain thou hast to canter 

Put on thy head this well-knit Tam-o’-Shanter 


When Mrs. Bishop travelled in China she carried her camera 
with her—and, indeed, no modern traveller who is not so equipped 
is the complete traveller. A little book entitled “ Pictures from 
China,” with Mrs. Bishop’s name on the title-page, will appear at 
the end of the month. It is the outcome of talks with her on the 
subject of her China photographs. The notes which accompany 
these were, in substance, dictated by Mrs. Bishop. They contain 
some real information on the Chinese, their surroundings and 
habits, which, though slight in form, may be helpful to a better 
understanding of a very difficult problem. It is possible that Mrs. 
Bishop, who has been so great a traveller, may shortly set out on 
her travels again. One would have thought there was hardly any 
part of the world worth going to that she has not visited. 


“ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” which Mr. Murray has 
just published, is pretty sure to create a good deal of interest. In 
a preliminary “ Explanation” we are told that “it was a necessary 
condition to the present publication that the authorship of these 
letters should remain unstated. Those who know will keep 
silence ; those who do not will not find here any data likely to 
guide them to the truth.” Despite this, and despite a footnote in 
the body of the book in which reference is made to “the writer’s 
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death,” we are inclined to think that the letters contain data— 
literary data, that is to say—from which people will come to shrewd 
conclusions as to the authorship. For our own part, if the “ Ex- 
planation” and footnote had not appeared, we should have felt 
morally certain that here was a new book, another piece of excel- 
lent writing, by the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 


How good the love-letters really are the following excerpts, 
taken from the first four, will serve to show : 


You and peace hold me so mucha prisoner, have so caught 
me from my own way of living, that I seem to hear a pin drop 
twenty years ahead of me. 

O happy star, this that I was born under, that moved with 
me and winked quiet prophecies at me all through my child- 
hood, I not knowing what it meant! 

Dear man, I have been dressmaking! and dress, when 
one’ is in the toils, is but a love-letter writ large. ... For 
think how ravished I would be if you brought mea coat 
and told me it was all your own making! . . . Do you go out 
rabbit-shooting for the love of me? 


The volume is full of delicate felicities, tender humour, and the 
ecstasy that comes only to those whose love is perfect. And, living 
or dead, the author has achieved something. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Three ‘‘ Best Books’”’ 


Fiction: Nothing conspicuous. 

Belles-Lettres: Professor Edward Dowden’s Puritan and 
Anglican: Studies in Literature. (Kegan Paul.) 

For Boys and Girls: The Adventures of Odysseus, retold 
in English by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor and 
F. M. Stawell, illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
(Dent.) 
Mrs. Alice B. Gomme’s Old English Singing 
Games, illustrated by E. Harwood. (Allen.) 


Verse, Belles-Lettres 


The Wild Night, and Other Poems, by Giller? Chesterton. 
Verses of varying quality. 

Why should I care for the Ages 
Because they are old and grey ? 

To me, like sudden laughter, 
The stars are fresh and gay ; 

The world is a daring fancy 
And finished yesterday. 


Richards. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 153. 55. net.) 

The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900, chosen and 
edited by A. 7. Quiller-Couch. Finely representative ; the most compre- 
hensive one-volume anthology yet made. No lover of poetry will fail to 
get and cherish it. (Clarendon Press. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 1,084. 75. 6d.) 

Puritan and Anglican, by Edward Dowden. Studies of Sir Thomas 
Browne, Richard Hooker, Herbert, Vaughan, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
Baxter, Bunyan, Butler. ‘‘I have spoken only of writers with whom I 
have dwelt long and intimately,” says Professor Dowden in his preface to 
a fine piece of work, (Kegan Paul. Largecr. 8vo, Pp. 341. 75. 6d.) 

Reminiscences of Oxford, by Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. Oxford— 
‘* its scenery and habits, its humours and its characters, its gossip and its 
wit "—is here told of from the ’thirties onwards. Full of lively vignette 
studies of famous Oxonians. Illustrated. (Cassell. Large cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 288. 9s.) 

The Oresteia of AEschylus, translated by George C. W. Warr, 
M.A. Anadmirable combination of verse-translation and commentary. 
Illustrations from Greek sources. The first volume of the ‘ Athenian 
Drama” series, which promises to be invaluable. (Allen. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 220. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Girls’ Christian Names, by Helena Swax. Their history, meaning, 
and association. Alphabetical arrangement from Abigail to Zoe. The 
author cites as a recent eccentricity, ‘‘ Modderina Belmontina Methuena 
Jones.” A pretty book, well done. (Sonnenschein. Fep. 8vo, Pp. 516, 


2s. 6d. net.) 
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What is Catholicism ? by Zamond Scherer, a series of letters, trans- 
lated by Rev. Alexander Seed. Dr. R. F. Horton says truly enough in his 
introduction that M. Scherer ‘‘ had many of the -qualities of Pascal, and 
his letters stand in the legitimate succession of the ‘ Letters to a Provin. 
cial.’” (Richards. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 191. 35. 67.) 


Biography, Travel, Politics 


A Lifetime in South Africa, by the Hon. Sir John Robinson, 
K.C.M.G. Recollections of the first Premier of Natal, extending over 
the last fifty years. Covers the life and growth of Natal, from its birth till 
to-day. Two final chapters deal with the war and present prospects in 
South Africa, (Smith, Elder. Large cr. 8vo. Pp. 418. 10s. 62.) 

Daniel O’Connell, by Robert Dunlop, M.A, ‘* His enemies sneered 
at his patriotism . . . but his countrymen believed in him, and he never 
did anything to forfeit their confidence.” O’Connell the man and his 
part in the revival of Irish national life, well and impartially handled, 
Portraits and illustrations, (Putnam’s. Cr. Svo. Pp. 393. 55. 
** Heroes of the Nations ” series.) 

Memoirs of Edward Here, by Z. C. Hare, Major, M.S. 
Edward Hare, late Inspector-General of Hospitals, Bengal, served 
through the Afghan war, 1840-42, the Burmese war, 1852, and was 
present throughout the siege of Delhi. A candid criticism of men and 
events; open comments upon the history and the politics in which he 
bore his part. Portrait, illustrations, map. (Richards. Fep. 8vo. Pp, 
160. 55. net.) 

Khurasan and Sistan, by Ziewt-Colonel C. E. Yate, CSL, 
C.41.G. Describes each district in detail, from the Kurd and Turkoman 
country along the Russian fronticr on the north, to the confines of 
3aluchistan on the Indian frontier to the south, the life and character of 
the Goklan and Yamut Turkomans, and the author’s trip to the source of 
the Gurgan, never before visited by a European traveller. Many subjects 
of importance in Indian administration dealt with. Map and illustrations, 
(Blackwood. Demy 8vo. Pp. 429. 215.) 

Political Parties in the United States, 1846-1861, by Jesse Macy, 
A.M, LL.D. An excellent study of the American party system to the 
point where ‘ maladjustment between party machinery and public 
opinion” led to the Civil War. (Macmillan, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 333. 55 
net. ) 

The Rising of 1745, by Charles Sanford Terry, M.A. Contemporary 
documents arranged in a sequence telling the story. An elaborate biblio- 
graphy of literature relating to Jacobite risings—1689-1788—is appended, 
Frontispiece-portrait of Prince Charles, maps, and other illustrations. 
(Nutt. r2mo. Pp. 322. No. III. of ‘*Scottish History from Cone 
temporary Writers” series. ) 

A Plain Examination of Socialism, by Gus/ave Simonson, M.A. 
M.D. Studies the fundamental facts of human nature in relation to the 
present economic system, and combats powerfully the Socialistic remedial 
proposals. (Sonnenschein, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 155. 25. 6d.) 


For Boys and Girls 


The Adventures of Odysseus, retold in English by 7. S. Afarvin, 
R. J. G. Mayor and F. M. Stawell, The substance of the Odyssey in 
simple and admirably chosen words, such as children may understand and 
enjoy. Charles Robinson’s coloured frontispiece and title, illustrations and 
decorations are excellent. (Dent. Extracr, 8vo. Pp. 227. 5s. net.) 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes, by the Author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” The pictures, by Aa/e Greenaway, and the 
tunes will fascinate the little ones, and the story of how the tunes came to 
be written by a charming writer will appeal to their elders, (Macmillan, 
Oblong 4to. Pp. 76. 6s.) 

A Noah's Ark Geography, by J/alel Dearmer. A true account of 
the travels and adventures of Kit, Jum-Jum, and the Cockyolly Bird. Of 
real simplicity and humour, both in pictures and words. (Macmillan. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. 221. 6s.) 

Old English Singing Games, compiled by A/ice B. Gomme, illus- 
trated by £. Harwood. 

Draw a pail of water 
For a lady’s daughter. 
Her father’s a king, 
Her mother’s a queen, 
Her two little sisters 
Are dressed in green. 


Explanation of each traditional game given, with best versions for play in 
words, action, and tune. A treasury of amusement and education. 
(Allen. Oblopg imp. 8vo. Pp. 56. 5s.) 

The Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights, stories from 


[Continued on page 540. 





‘‘LITTLEHAMPTON,” The BEACH HOTEL; facing sea, due 
south, close to Golf Links. Lighted throughout by electricity ; hot-water 
pipes and radiators laid down all over the hotel; suites of apartments; 
arge billiard room. Herr Kandt's Austrian Blue Quartette plays every 
Saturday and Sunday right through the winter. Special inclusive terms 
34 guineas per week, or ros. 6d. per day. Special convenience for Auto- 


mobiles. Mécanicien, Electric current and Petrol on premises, 












THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
of AUSTRALASIA. 
Established 1869. 
FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE. 
Funds Three Millions Sterling. 


S ciality :— 
TO PROVIDE AND PROTECT Cheaply and Liberally. 


75 and 76, Cornhill, London. 
JOHN MUNRO, Manager. 
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WR HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 





With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. An Edition limited to 1,000 
Copies for Sale in Great Britain, uniform with ‘‘ Gainsb. rough” by the 
same artist. Imperial gto. gilt top, £5 5s. net. 
Also 110 copies with Duplicate set of the Photogravures on India paper in 
Portfolio, £10 103. net, all sold, 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 


A New Translation from the Danish original. By H. L. Braxstap. With an 
Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans 
TEGNER. 2 vols. 10s. net each or 1 vol. 20s. net. 

Black and White.—*' This beautiful edition bas an especial attraction for lovers of 
art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such exquisite grace and _ fidelity 
that the eye is delighted with each separate page. Not a single block in the two marvel- 
jous volumes can be found fault with. The pictures are pictures for o!d and young, 
quite as much as the letterpress.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By 


Wittiam) = Nicnoison. A Portfolio of Pastels reproduced in Colours. 
£2 2s. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Unquestionably Mr. Nicholson's masterpiece. A won- 
derful series of drawings.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By 


Hewry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 40 
Illustrations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by Joseru 
PENNELL. 1 vol. ros. net. Also a limited edition on Japanese paper, with photo- 
gravures on India paper mounted on Japanese. £2 net. 

The Morning Post. ‘* We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many things 
todelight us in these daintily penned pages, wherein the observation of a cultivated eye 
is brought to bear on scenes which have witnessed as much history as almost any regions 
of equal extent.” 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, Hunter 


and E> p'orer : the Story of his Life. With certain Correspondence and Extracts 
from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. By his 
Son, W. Epwarp Oswett. With an Introduction by Francis Gatton, D.C L., 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 
8vo. 258 net. 
The Sfectator.—“ That ‘ prince of gentlemen,’ William Cotton Oswell, a splendid 
combination of the Greek and Christian ideals, beauty of person and beauty of 
character.” 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: 


Siberia—China—Japan. From the French of Pierre Leroy-Beauuiev. Trans- 
lated by RicHarp Davey. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry Norman, 
1 vol, 6s. 
_ The Scotsman.—" Of all the hosts of books on the question of the Far East, there 
is none that will better repay perusal than this. It is accurate and up to date, compact, 
lucid.” 


STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. H. Het. 


rvol. 38. net. os J (Next week. 
*.* This book contains twenty-one examples of original fiction, after the manner — 
more or less of Mr. Crockett, Miss Corelli, and other living novelists. 
Illus- 


MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. 


trated by Wm. Nicnotson, E. W. Kemoe, and F. Orrer. 1 vol. [Vext week. 


NOVELS AND STORIES, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By 


Fiora ANNIE STEEL. 
The Standard.—*' A very remarkable story, far more remarkable, indeed, than ‘ On 
the Face of the Waters.’ In her knowledge of native India Mrs. Steel shows herself to 


be without a rival.” 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL 
, The Athenaum.— Contains cleverness of a very varied kind: traits of fin® 
magination, of high spiritual feeling, keen observation of the actual, and a singular 
Sense of discrimination in character and dialogue.” 


MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURN- 


ING. By Gicpert Parker. 

The 7imes.—* Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker sug- 
= such an impression of his strength as in this story which gives its title to the book 
trong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. 
Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE EAGLE’'S HEART. 


GaRLANnpD, 
_ The A theneum,.—‘‘ Mr. Garland’s work is always fresh and vigorous, and this story 
. full of his characteristic energy. He makes one share with delight in the irresistible 
“scination of wild life in the Far West.” 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL, 


By A. J. Dawson. 


The A thenaum.— Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability, who has seen men and things 
tnd should go far.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


bD'ANNUNZIO. 
The Pal? Mall Gasette.—“ A work of genius, unique, astounding. There are 
Passages that sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an indelible impression.” 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. By Una L. 


SiLBEKRap, Author of ‘‘ The Enchanter.” 


By Ham.in 


By GaAsrIELE 


suet Daily Telegraph.-—“ Very interesting, very delicate, very distinctive. Miss 
wee ee work has great promise, and, as it stands, is sufficiently distinguished and 


‘0 be exceedingly attractive.” 
UR, HEINEMANN'S NOTES ON FORTHCOMING BOOKS, post free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








NOW READY. 


THE LIKENESS 


OF 


THE NIGHT. 


A MODERN PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 


BY 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ Aunt Anne,” ‘‘ The Last Touches,” 
‘* Mere Stories,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 





London: A, & C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 





A SELECTION FROM 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


THE NEW WORK by the Author of “A Prisoner of the Khaleefa.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By Cuartes Neurecp. Illustrated by C. M. 
Sheldon. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

Mr. Neufeld, the author of this volume, will be remembered as the unfortunate 
prisoner of the late Khaleefa. He was liberated by Lord Kitchener after the 
battle of Omdurman, 





The New Book by the Author of ‘*‘ Dinkinbar” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE. 


By H. C. MacItwaine, Author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by D. G. Rowlandson. Extra crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, gilt top, 6s. 


The New Volume by the Author of ‘‘ Stories from the Faerie 
Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.” By Mary Macteop. 
Introduction by Professor J. W. Hates. With Illustrations from Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. rge crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 6s. Uniform with 
Darton’s Fine Art Gift Books. 


THE GOBLIN: 
. 
A Novel. By CaTuertine S. and Ftorence Foster. Large crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 6s. 
A thoroughly wholesome tale, the scene of which is the Yorkshire Moors" 


The Question of the Day. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


By Gzorce Haw. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER Besant. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“* Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered.” —Morning Post. 
“ This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep at hand 
for reference.” —Spectator. 


CALLED TO FIGHT: 


Sunday Readings for Boys. By Carorine M. HALLertr. 
boards, 2s. ; 
These Readings are the result of long experience and many talks with boys. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth 





LONDON: 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” by A/ary A/acleod, introduction by John W. 
Hales. Avselection and simplification for younger readers. Many text 
and full-page illustrations by 4. G. [Valker. (Gardner, Darton. Svo. 
Pp. 418. 6s.) 

Barbara’s Sonz Book, by Cicile Harto3, pictured by John Hassal, 
words by £/lzs Walton. 


Mother is not far away, dear ; 
At our feet the daisies lie, 

And the sky is clear above you ; 

Nought can harm, for all things love you, 
Hlush-a-bye, then, hush-a-bye. 


A pretty book. (Allen. Oblong imp. 8vo. Pp. 55. 5s.) 

The Book of Dragons, by Z. Nesdit, pictures by H. R. Afillar, 
decorations in colour by A. Granville Fell. Concerning eight dread- 
ful monsters and some delightful boys and girls. Gaily written ; admirably 
gotup. (Harpers. Square 8vo. Pp. 29>. 5s.) 

The Ruby Fairy Book. Translations from the French, German, 
Italian, Russian, &c. Capital pictures by A. AZ. Afilar. (Hutchinson. 
Extra cr. 8vo. Pp. 281, 55.) 

Fairy Tales from Afar. Translated by Jazz Mulley, from the Danish 
of Sucnd Grungtoiz, Collected from oral tradition in Denmark during 
the last twenty years. Thirty-four illustrations by Sydazy F. Aldridge. 
(Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 302. 35. 67.) 

Seven Maids, by Z. 7: Meade, who here tells about Julia, Adéle, 
Lucy, Veda, Cecily, Violet and Maggie, with an adept’s art in interesting 
girls. Illustrated. (Chambers. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 406. 6s.) 

Fifty-two Stories of the British Empire, Fifty-two Stirring 
Stories for Boys, and Fifty-two Stirring Stories for Girls, all edited 
by Alfred H. Miles, the stories by G. A. Henty, Manville Fenn, L. T. 
Meade, Sarah Doudney, and others. lustrations. (Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 470, 458, 456. 55. each.) 

Fiction 

A Year of Life, by Wl/iam Samuel Lilly. Politics and society and 
conversation—very cultured !—and in the end the Duke promises to pre- 
sent Savile (the hero) with the seat for the Muddleton Division, also 
Lilian (the heroine) at the altar. ‘*I can’t express, Duke, what I 
feel about your kindness. . . . How is it possible? There are limits to 
the power of language,” says Savile. (Lane. Crown 8vo. Pp. 404. 6s.) 

Deacon Bracbury, by Zdwin Asa Dix. ‘ From wanting to believe, 
it isn’t so very far to believing—-not when a man has believed nearty all 
his life.” Deacon Bradbury is a farmer, and this tale is an American 
study of his philosophic doubts. (Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

Annals of a Doss House, by Sydney Christian. The * Phoenix,” 
off Ratcliff Highway, ‘‘ offered loigings for single men, for ‘doubles’ (the 
married), and for single women.” ‘The annals of these, if too close to 
fact to be good fiction, are yet movingly humanitarian. (Allen. Cr. Svo. 
Pp. 201. 2s. 6d.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot, by Grace Gallatin Seton- Thompson. Humorous 
experiences of a ‘‘ woman-who-goes-hunting-with-her-husband” in the 
Rockies. Tour artists contribute lively pictures to nearly every page of a 
charmingly got-up book. (Nutt. Cr. Svo. Pp. 361. 6s. net). 

A Daughter of the Fields, by Katharine Tynan. ‘Meg will go 
no more to fairs ; she will grow fruit and flowers on the little farmstead 
belonging to the Dower House.” Thus Captain Fitzmaurice fixes up 
Meg's happiness at the end of a gossipy Irish tale. (Smith, Elder. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 312. 6s.) , 

From Valet to Ambassador, by Piilip Treherne. “Your grand- 
father, my boy, had all the disadvantages of a public school and university 
education.” A careful punctual boy who kept his clothes tidy, James, 
starting life as a valet, is eventually installed diplomatic representative at 
the court of Mangaboo. An amusing skit. (Sands. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 247. 
35. 6d.) 

A Rogue in Love, by Zum Gallon. ‘**I was brought up to fink I 
might marry above me station,’ she said. ‘You ain’t a hearl, Jack— 
but I finks I loves yer.’” Humorous, pathetic, in the Gallon-cum-Dickens 
vein now familiar. (Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 356. 6s.) 

The Doctor Speaks, by JV. /. Dawson. Episodes in the expe- 
riences of John Selkirk, M.D. Fifteen stories, emotional and strongly 
written. (Richards. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 334. 6s.) 

Jean Keir of Craigneil, by Sarah Tytler. An heiress in Fife. 
** She was a young woman of the present day, with all its vexed problems 
—treligious, philanthropic,ssocialistic, scientific.” Mainly about her love 
affairs. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

A Scholar of His College, by 4% Z. W. Collins. ‘I tell you 
that when I walked with that fellow in the slums of London, and saw 
women’s eyes fill with tears and lads’ faces flush with pleasure as he spoke 
to them, I felt,” &c. On the side of the angels, but long-winded. (Black- 
wood. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 379. 6s.) 

The Visits of Elizabeth, by Ziinor Glyn. Elizabeth, who is 
seventeen and has two countesses and a duchess among her relatives, in 
these letters to her mother touches off cleverly the smart people she meets 
at smart places. Partly reprinted from the Wor/d. (Duckworth. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 309. 6s.) 

Nella, the Heart of the Army, by PAilip Verrill Mighels. The 
Army is not military, but the ‘* Royal Industrial,” which Nella, a human 
little figure, organises. A rather pretty story. (Macqueen. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 395, 6s.) 
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The Flowers of the Forest, by David Zyal/. Imaginary episodes, 
mostly pathetic, of the South African war, told with much ‘ heart,” 


The Flow’rs o’ the Forest that fought aye the foremost, 
The prime o’ our land lie cold in the clay. 


(Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 270. 6s.) 

We have also received : ‘* The Silver Axe,” by Zve/yn Everett Green, 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson. Large cr. Svo. Pp. 445. 55.)—** Friend. 
ship and Folly,” by A/aria Louise Pool, (Long. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 302. 65.) 
—‘* The Man with the Parrots,” by A. Eric Bayly. (Sands. Cr, 8yo, 
Pp. 231. 35. 6d.) —** The Strength of Straw,” by Zsme Stuart. (Long, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 368. 6s.)—** Aliens Afloat,” by H. 2. Acraman Coatg, 
(Stock. Cr. 8vo. Pp 264. 6s.)—‘*Tom Andrews,” by Arthur 
Chandler, Frontispiece. (Stock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 247. 55.)— The 
White Stone,” by Zerbert C. AMacTiwaine.  Ulustrated. (Gardner, 
Dartoa. Large cr. 8vo. Pp. 408. 6s.) 


Reprints, New Editions 


The Works of Bishop Butler, edited with prefaces and notes by 
J. H. Bernard, D.D., general introduction by the Bishop of Loniea, 
Vol. I., Sermons, &c. ; Vol. Il., The Analogy. (Macmillan. Demy 
Svo. Pp. xxxii, 3523 7s. 64. each net.) Volumes of the 
valuable “ English Theoologic 
Frederic Relton. 

Bacon's Essayes or Counse's, Civill and Morall, edited by [Vater 
Worrall, introduction by Oliphant Smeaton, Glossary portrait, and 
illustrations. Deccrative initials, tail-picces, and cove. A fine edition, 
(Dent. Demy 8\0. Pp. 290. 75. 6d. net.) 

Confessions of Saint Augustine, edited by Zemple Scott, short 
introduction by 4 %ce Ayn //, Tasey’s translation. (Richards. 12mo, 
Pp. 284. 35. €¢ net. White vellum cover. ‘* Religious Life” 


3 xviii, 313. 
ul Library” series ; general clitor, Rey, 


Seles. ) 

The Vision of Dante Alighieri. Part I.—Hlell. Cary’s transha- 
tion, edited with lengthy introduction by Puget Zoynbec, ALA. Fronti- 
spiece from picture of Dante by Domenico di Michelino. (Methuen. 
Pott &vo, Pp. 227. 15. 6%. net. Little Library.”) 

We have also received: ‘Thoughts from Ruskin,” chosen and 
arranged by Henry Adtiwell. Biographical introduction; the selected 
passages mainly ethical; interesting Ruskin portrait of 1859. (Allen, 
16mo, Pp. 172. 2s, net.)—‘* Han of Iceland,” by Victor Hugo, trans- 
lated by John Chesterfield. (lustrated. (Dent. Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Pp. 296, 298. 5s. net. ‘*IIugo’s Complete and Unabridged Novels” 
series.)—‘* Much Ado about Nothing,” ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“Coriolanus.” Introductions, glossaries, and notes by John Dennis, illus 
trations by Byam Shaw. (Bell. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 120. 15, 6d. neteach. Vols. 
of the ‘* Chiswick Shakespeare.”)—** Don Quixote of the Mancha.” Thomas 
Shelton’s spirited translation, edited by A//red W. Pollard. (Macmillan, 
Demy 8vo. 3 vols. Pp. 355, 365, 349. 35. 6d. each, net. ‘* Librasy 
of English Classics.”)—‘‘ Love Poems of Robert Browning.” Printed in 
violet and green ; each page decorated. Pretty. (Lane. -Pp. 99. 15. 64 
net. In the ‘* Lover’s Library.”) 


Two Christmas Numbers 


To say that 4. Z. W. Mason, “Q,” W. Pett Ridge, Frankfort 
Moore, and Edith G2. Somerville are contributors of stories to Black and 
White implies a sufficient variety of first-rate fare. Only two of the 
illustrations are ‘‘ Christmassy” in subject. Of the three coloured 
supplements, that most likely to win popularity is Percy Anderson's 
“One of the Boys.” Thomas Atkins, the hero of the year, here 
appears in all his glory; he will now become more heroic than ever @ 
our imaginations. Mr. Aldin’s ‘‘ Poor Relation” is one of the inevitably 
taking doggy pictures. We do not feel that ‘ Chums”—the third of the 
‘« given aways ”—is a picture no nursery should be without. 

The World ignores the conveational ‘ seasonable” topic, being 
without suggestion of snowflakes or plum-pudding. The ‘* Messenger from 
Mars” (by Afostyn 7. Pigott) comes here to have a look round, and 
interviews Messrs. Balfour, Chamberlain, Kipling, Winston Churchill, 
and George Wyndham among others. Sings Mr. Wyndham: 


When you're four-point-seven’ed with queries 
By the Little-England bore, 
Whose predominating fear is 
That Dum-Dum’s to the fore, 
Whose religion’s ‘* Not for Joe,” 
And for answer won't take ** No” 
Then he’s in a sad quandary 
Is the Under Secre-tary. 
‘« The Danger of Innocence,” a society extravaganza, by Cos ng Hamiltety 
lightens up thirty-five pages; and the ‘* Bards of the Old Brigade” (y 
Anthony C. Deane), such as Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, emerge from 
shades to pipe new tunes. In his eight cartoons ‘* Max” hits off best 
the Bishop of London ; some of the others are painful. 


—— 





Typewriting & Shorthand.—Prompt, accurate, and at moderalt 
cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is, per 1,000. General door 
ments, 1}¢. per folio, Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils received 
Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. . 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by Henry Brokman. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 218, net, 








REFLECTIONS ON THE OCRIGINS 


AND DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. By Professor 
J. A. Cramb, M.A, Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. 


By his Son, 
LEGNARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 
In2vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 


OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portrait. &vo. res. net. 


Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo, 
14S. net. 








A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE HON, MBS. BOYLE. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN 
UNKNOWN FRIEND. By E. V. B. With numerous Full-page and 
other Illustrations. Extra crown Evo. $s. 6d. net. 

“ «KE. V. B.’ is a delightful writer, whose books are always deserving of a warm 
welcome, and in her latest she gossips very pleasantly on flowers and their cultivation, 
on old gardens and trees, The volume is pleasantly illustrated.”— Odserver. 





THE ROMANCE OF 


Cuar.es W. Woop, F.R.G.S. Miustrated., 8vo. ros, net. 
** A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land and interesting people.” 
Manchester Courier 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CTRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 











English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








Ranney 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION, Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


” 


SPAIN. By | 





AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


NEW POETRY. 
ODES. By Laurence Binyon. 


cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. net. 


JOHN OF DAMASCUS. 


AinsLiz. Crown 8vo. quarter bound, 5s. net. 


THE FINER SPIRIT. 


Crown 8vo. 
(Ready. 


By Dovctas 


[Nearly ready. 


By T. W. H. 


CresLanp. Fep. &vo. 6d. net. (Ready. 
THE BACCHANTE. By Watrter Hocc. 
Medium 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


VIGIL AND VISION. 


Puetrs. Medium 16mo. cloth gi't, 2s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


POEMS. By Percy Oszory. (Translations 


from Philostratus and original pieces.) Medium 1€mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ sesnatind em. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. A Litl 1ographed 


Portrait, by Witt Rotrenstein. Only 50 copies were printed (by Way, on 
hand-made Van Gelder Paper) and the ‘stone has been destroyed. A few 
remain, price One Guinea each net. 


Poems by W. H. 





IDEALS IN IRELAND. Edited by Lady 


GREGORY, and written by W. B. Yeats, ‘‘ A.E.,” Georce Moore, D. P. Moran, 
SranpisH O’Grapy, and Doucias Hype. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. €d net. 
(/n a few days. 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. By 


Isabevt Fry. Ir npers ial 16mo. cloth gilt. [ Nearly reac). 
The stories composing this volume represent the development of a ‘child ld’s mind. 


THE DORE. Vol. VII. New Series. 


Cloth, with a Cover Design in full gold after Diirer. Fep. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Ready. 
This volume is illustrated entirely by woodcuts, old and new. It also contains a 
Poem by Laurence Binyon, a long story by BeRNAkD Cares, an article on *‘ The 
Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry,” by W. B. Yeats, and many other pieces, 


SHAKESPEARE NOT BACON. Some 


Arguments from Shakespeare’s Copy cf Florio's Montaigne. 


. By Francis P. 
Gervais. With Collctype Plates. Demy qto. 7s. 6d. 


Una few days. 


OLD SCORES AND NEW READINGS. 


Discussions on Musical Subjects. By Joun F. Runciman. Imperial 16mo. gilt 


top, 5S. net. 
Old Scores and New Readings contains papers on Purcell, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, ScLubert, Mencelssobn, Wegner, Verdi, Dvorak, 


3rahms, Tschaikowsky, &e. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 
THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE, 


Their Arrangement, Furni-hing, and Decoration. By JOSEPH CROUCH and 
EDMUND BUTLER. Fcp. sto. 75. 6d. net. 





This important work, written by practical architects, treats of the apartments of the 
modern house one by one in such a manner that householders of small as well as of large 
resources will find it of the greatest interest and practical value. for a Christmas 
present no book of this season can be more desirable. It is not a text-book for 
architectural students, but an attempt to explain, in the modern spirit and without 
technical Janguege, how the house should be arranged, cecorated, and furnished ; 
discusses the Hall, Dini iing-room, Drawing-room, Billiard-rcom, Morning- -room, Smoke- 
room, and Bedroom, and contains chapters on Furniture and cn the application of the 
Arts and Cratts to the Decoration of the House. It contains 1<0 Ilustri aticns, including 
a Photogravure Frontispiece after Diirer’s “St. Jerome i in his Study,” and ’Six Plates 
after William Morris and E. Burne-Jones’ Tapestries at Stanmore Hall. The binding 
is decorated in three colours and gold. 

A Four-page Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


TH E ARTIST’ S LIBRARY. 
Edited by LAURENCE BINYON. 
The Volumes of The Artist’s Library are Foolscap Quartos (83 x 63 
inches). The Letterpress is on antique laid paper. The Illustrations are 


all separately printed. The Binding is white cloth with blue sides. The 
price is 2s, 6@. net each Volume. 





“ Mr. Binyon’s sezics is evidently aiming at a high ideal of scholarship...... ‘6 


Lhe Times. 
2 s . bs 
HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hormes. With 20 
Full-page Pla‘es, including Four Plates printed in Colours. 
* Ce Leau volume est récessaire & tous les artis:es et tous ceux qui aiment I'art.” 
Le Mercure de France. 


GIOVANNI BELUINI. By Rocer E. Fry 


With 23 Full-page Plates, including Three Photogravures. 
‘A model cf its kind. It is beautifully printed and bound, and both letterpre s 
“i illustrations are exceptionally good." —Liter ature. 


ALTDORFER. By T. Sturce Moore. 


With 25 pages of Illustrations, printed in Tints. 
‘The end comes all too soon. A fascinating book...... This very remarkable 


essay."—The Pilet. 
GOYA. By Witt Rotnenstein. With 20 


Full. prge Plates, including Three Photcgravures and Nine Tinted Prints. 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, 





W.C. 
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FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


FOURTH EDITION. Price 1s. ; post free, rs. 1d. 


ANAGRAMS. 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


** Now that the winter is upon us, when amusement must be found around the fire- 
side, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game is always a prime 
favourite. ‘Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little book called ‘ Anagrams,’ 
should earn much goodwill during the coming months.” 


Lonion Letter, November 24th, 1899. 


Price 1s. ; post free, rs. 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS. 


“ Puzzle lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in this admirable 


collection.” — World. 


“* The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ and *‘ More Anagrams’ have already gained 


a good deal of attention.”"—Morning Post. 


‘* Equally well suited for a fireside party, a sickroom, or a solitary journey.” 


Public Opinion, 


[SPECIMENS.] 


Behind the bar she used to wait 





To 
Now 
With 








the glasses at ‘‘ The Crown”; 
from her low estate 
— voice she charms the town ; 


’ 


Or else, escorted by her beau, 


Handles the 





in Rotten Row. 


Answers: Rinse, risen, siren, reins. 





Beneath the 


which shade the lawn 


Her two-wheeled steed she mounted, 


And with a 
One hour, ten 








, ere she had gone 


she counted ! 


It rained, it snowed, but nought could stop her 


Till in the - 
Answers : Limes,? ? ? 








Our minster 
To study 
For 


Our 
Answers: 27??? 











she came a cropper. 


every man who has leisure 
glass, beyond all other fanes, 
of devoting his income to pleasure, 

old dean spent his money on Janes. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE & CoO., 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 
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The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 


THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3$d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. (Two Issues). 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S *‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOBN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘“‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ “IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


“‘AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 
THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 

By GEORGE WYN DHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE, By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND BIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 








WHITE PASS & YUKON RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tue third ordinary general meeting was held on Monday last at Winchester House. 
The Hon. S. Carr Glyn, who presided, said that in the present condition of the under- 
taking the board felt that the shareholders should be given the fullest information, and 
so they had attached to their own report the reports of Mr. E. C. Hawkins (the 
engineer-in chief of the railway). This gentleman had had charge of all the operations 
which had been carried out, and his reports showed how thoroughly well the work had 
been done in the face of great difficulties. When addressing the shareholders about a 
year ago, he told them that it had been determined to extend the line from Bennetto 
City to the foot of White Horse Rapids, so as to avoid waste of time and money 
involved in unloading freight from the Upper Yukon steamers on the tramways 
at White Horse Rapids, and reloading it on the Lower Yukon steamers, and also in 
order to deliver goods at a point whence there was unimpeded navigation for steamboats 
to Dawson City and the mouth of the Yukon. This extension—a most important link 
in their system—had now been completed, and since last August through trains had been 
running from Skagway to White Horse, 112} miles. At White Horse the trains con- 
nected with the steamers of the Canadian Development Company, with which Company 
an advantageous through traffic agreement had been made. He wished to express 
their thanks to the Pacific Contract Company for the excellent manner and the expe- 
dition with which the work had been carried out. The services of their staff were 
also worthy of high appreciatioa. He felt that he could congratulate the share- 
holders on the undoubted success of the enterprise. It must be a satisfaction to 
them all to realise that they had been instrumental in opening out a route through a 
savage and inhospitable country, after surmounting almost unparalleled difficulties, to a 
nearly unknown region, doubtless not favourable to regu!ar settlement, but teeming with 
mineral wealth of all descriptions. From many points of view they might regard the 
undertaking with pride and satisfaction as a monument of scientific progress and 
engineering skill. The accounts of the local Companies had been brought down to the 
close of 1899, while this Coapany’s accounts were made up to a date six months later. 
This produced a curious discrepancy, which, pechaps, some of them had remarked, In 
the body of the directors’ report the profit was stated as £117,411, whereas ia the profit 
and loss account it appeared as £125,523. The difference between the figures was 
due to the fact that a further six months’ iaterest on the Incal Company's bonds 
was brought into the accounts. This Company had three issues of debentures, all 
carrying interest at the rate of 6 per cent. The board had successfully arranged to 
convert these into one consolidated issue of 5 percent, debenture stock, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving of interest Holders of £435,092 out of the £469,020 0f 
securities actually issued had so far signified their intention of exchanging fron 
the 6 per cents. to the 5 per cents. A public issue of this consolidated stock 
would be made in a few days. The balance of profit and loss account amounted 
to £82,315, which was sufficient to pay a satisfactory dividend; but, in accord- 
ance with the sanction of the meeting held last year, this sum had been ex- 
pended in the further construction of the railway. Speaking of the non-publica- 
tion this year of the traffic re'urns, he explained that, owing to various cir- 
cumstances, they were likely to mislead shareholders as to the result of the whole year's 
earnings. The receipts had continued to be very satisfactory, and he believed that when 
the accounts of the local Companies came to be made up at the end of this year it would 
be found that, after deducting all charges for ope ating and maintenance, the net earn- 
ings had exceeded £200,000. It must not be supposed, however, that this amount was 
now available for dividend, because the net profit of last year and practically all the 
surplus cash collected this year had been applied in acquiring further concessions and 
properties tending to the consolidation of the enterprise, and in payment for the construc- 
tion of the second portion of the line. A considerable prop rtion of che earnings of this 
year might not be collected until next spring, for the earnings on through freight were not 
collected until the consignees at Dawson City or elsew vere took delivery of the goods. 
Thus, at the present moment, there was not the cash in hand to pay an interim 
dividend, but it was hoped when all the earnings had been converted into cash that it 
might be found possible to pay a dividend of perhaps 5 per cent. this winter or early 
next year. From now onward., unless anything very unforeseen occurred, the net 
income should be available for dividends and reserve, for unless conditions in the Yukon 
changed very rapidly there was no present intention of extending the railway beyond 
White Horse. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report, which was seconded 
by Sir Allen Sarle. Mr. S. H. Graves, president of the local Companies, afterwards 
addressed the meeting as to the position and prospects of the railway, which he recently 
visited. He said that by the time business was resumed next spring, with the opening 
of navigation, they would be able to handle a very large traffic to the best possible 
advantage. The Dawson City traffic for next season was likely to show a considerable 
increase, and the outlook generally was encouraging. Referring to the mineral wealth 
of the Yukon Valley, he said that, although the country was yet in its infancy, enough 
could be seen to warrant the confident anticipation that before many years had elapsed 
the production of gold and silver ore throughout the territory tributary to the railway 
would be very large. The report was adopted, and, at an extraordinary general meeting 
which followed, a resolution was passed empowering the directors to convert the shares 
of the Company into stock. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended on pe 1, 1901, to 
Redeem and Pay Off a First Instalment of £83,350 of the £1,000,000 Five per Cent. 
Debentures of the Company issued in 1897 (being part of the authorised issue of 
£1,250,000), and that the particular Debentures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off will 
b: determined by a Drawing that will take place at the London Office of the Company, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, in the City of London, in the presence of a Notary 
Public, on Monday, 3rd December, 1900, at 12 o'clock noon, and that the £83,350 of 
the Debentures then drawn for payment will be payable (at £ 103 per centum) at the said 
Offices, on or after January 1, 1901, aga‘nst the presentation and delivery up of the 
Debentures with all unpaid Coupons. ; . 
The Debentures must be left three clear days tefore that date for examination. 
Lon on Office : By Oder, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. ANDREW MOIR, 
21st November, 1900. London Secretary. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.- I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 


Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 25s. (each | ered for 
“ Country Life,” first 4 vols.; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; Beh e Works, 
4 vols., 1764.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP *°O RIGHT 


STREET, BIRM NGHAM. 
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“MAPLE & CO., L1o. 


APPROVAL OF NEW REGULATIONS—A STOCK 
EXCHANGE QUOTATION — SHAREHOLDERS’ 
INCREASED POWERS. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Maple & Co., 
Limited, was held on Monday last, on the Company's premises, Tottenham 
Court Road, W., under the presidency of Sir J. Blundell Maple (the governor). 
The object of the meeting was to consider the following resolution : ‘‘ That 
the existing 200 management or ‘ B’ shares of £1 each be subdivided into 1,000 
management or ‘ B' shares of 4s. each, and that Clause 5 of the memorandum 
of association be modified, accordingly, and, when so modified, be as follows— 
that is to say :—‘ (5) The capital of the company is £1,750,200 divided into 
1,002,009 Six per cent. preference or ‘‘A"’ shares of £1 each, 1,000 manage- 
ment or ‘‘B” shares of 4s. each, and 750,090 ordinary or ‘‘C” shares of £1 
each, to which classes of shares respectively there shall be assigned the 
several rights and privileges specified in the articles. Any new or increased 
capital may be issued either with or without any special privileges or advan- 
tages, and either in preference, preferred, guaranteed, ordinary, or deferred 
shares, or as shares limited by guarantee or otherwise.’" Also a resolution 
repealing all the existing regulations.of the company as from January 1, 1901, 
and approving new regulations, 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Finlay) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

Sir Blundell Maple said: We are met here to-day to alter our original 
articles of association, and I may say that the real object of the new articles of 
association is to take from myself the power I have hitherto possessed, rather an 
autocratic power, which it was not considered right and proper for an ordinary 
director, or the head of any limited company, to hold. But I have been associated 
with this company for the last forty years, and from the time I joined my father, 
we have gone on with this business, every day increasing, and attracting to 
myself, and to my aid, a great many gentlemen, such as you see around this 
table here. We have been working together harmoniously for many years, 
and it has been my vubject to interest everybody that worked for the wellbeing 
of the concern, When the business came entirely into my own hands, I 
formed what was originally a private company, asking those gentlemen who 
had been identified with me to become directors and to invest their moneys. 
They did so, and everything has gone on from that day most satisfactorily ; 
the business has yearly increased. But at the time I formed this company it 
was agreed that I should have absolute power given me to deal with the man- 
agement of the business and to select the directors myself or get rid of 
them if I thought it necessary. Well, that arrangement has worked very 
well. But still I think it right and proper, though I still intend to look after 
my interest and your interests in this concern in the future, as I have done in 
the past—(hear, hear)—that I should delegate that power to those gentlemen 
who have been tried and who have been working in this concern for so many 
years. I may also truly confess that I had a great ambition that this business 
should so conform to the requirements of the Stock Exchange that the Com- 
mittee would allow us to have our shares officially quoted. (Hear, hear.) 
That, I thought, was an important thing. Although I was told that everyone 
agreed with our articles of association as a commercial concern, still I did 
think it was wise to try and get an official quotation, and these articles of 
association will take from me that absolute power of nominating and dis- 
charging the directors and give to the shareholders—both the management 
shareholders and the ordinary shareholders, the greater power being with the 
ordinary shareholders—the power of nominating the directors of the Company ; 
but, for the time being, so long as I am president of this Company, the power 
will remain in my hands of choosing from the board of directors the gentle- 
men who should go on the board of governors. The board of governors are 
all of them to be directors elected by the shareholders; but the board of 
directors have the same sort of power as a Committee of Her Majesty's 
Government have in the Cabinet itself. When you have a large board of 
directors it is impossible for you always to get the whole of the members 
together, whereas you can get the prominent directors—those who have had 
the greatest experience and those who may form a small committee, say, of 
five. Well, we call them a board of governors, formed out of the board of 
directors, The directors have for some years past been remunerated by their 
management shares, By the new articles of association these shares will, first 
of all, be divided into shares of 4s, each, instead of £1. That means that 
there will be 1,000 management shares, instead of 200, These management 
shares belong entirely to the Company; they are not promoter’s shares, I 
have an interest in certain management shares at the present time; but if I 
ceased to occupy my present position those shares would still belong to the 
Company for the purpose of remunerating those who act as directors. By 
making those management shares 1s. each instead of £1—say, for the sake of 
argument, they were bringing in £400 each—you would be giving £80 for each 
management share instead of having to give one of £400. That is the only 
object of dividing those shares. 

Then, going back to the point that I touched on just now, when referring 
to the management shares, we find that the board of directors will be perfectly 
Satisfied by taking only two-fifths of the profits after the interest is paid on the 
debentures and preference shares, instead of taking, as they did before, one- 
half of the profits. The difference is one-tenth, and that will be a decided 
gain to the ordinary shareholders, (Hear, hear.) Those are really the 
Principal alterations proposed in the articles of association, There is one 
Clause, however, in the old articles of association which will be dropped in the 
new. When the Company was formed power was given into my hands to use 
asum up to £12,000 to reward the directors, besides their management shares, 
For some years that £12,000 has never been touched, and I thought it better, 
aS we were altering the articles of association, to strike it out, so that it could 








never be touched again. Therefore the board of directors are paid solely out 
of the interest they receive from their management shares. I do not think 
there is any other particular point to which I need refer. As I said before, 
the Company is every day making strides. I told you at the meeting of share- 
holders in the spring of the year that we had war troubles, and that I really 
could not estimate what woujd be the result of the business during this year. 
All I can say is that just about that time I was very nervous. In the spring 
of the year things did not turn out so well as one could have hoped, because 
of the war, and of the misunderstanding, perhaps, with France, and other 
matters, which caused the business and trade of the country to be not so bright 
as we expected. But things are now better, and I hope you will be satisfied 
with the result of the trading when it is known. It is purely speculative at 
present. We have another six weeks of this year to go through, and then all 
the books will have to be made up. I know you are all anxious to learn the 
probable result, and if I knew I would willingly tell you. All I hope is that 
the business will be quite as satisfactory as could possibly be expected. I 
have heard some people say that the proposed changes are going to make a 
very large alteration. I think it is right to say that if they had occurred 
during last year they would have made a difference of, perhaps, from 2} per 
cent. to 3 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders. But in saying that I do not 
wish you or the public generally to think that you are going to have an in- 
crease in the dividend to that extent this year. I do not like to buoy up 
people's hopes unnecessarily ; at the same time, I see no reason why you 
should not have an increased dividend. But! do not liketo say that you will. 
(Applause.) I mention this in this way because I would not care to see 
people’s hopes raised by words which may fall from my lips, and then have 
them afterwards coming and saying, ‘‘ Well, you said so-and-so.” All I can 
say is that we hope for the best, and I trust we shall not be disappointed. If 
any one would like to ask me any questions, I shall be very pleased to answer 
them after the proposal has been seconded. Allow me to assure you once 
more that in making these alterations, and in handing over to the directors 
and the board of governors the power I have hitherto held, I do so with every 
confidence. I have still a very large stake in the Company. I may say that 
it is only just sufficiently small to admit of our getting an official quotation. 
Those on the Stock Exchange will know what I mean by that. It is always 
necessary that a gentleman occupying my position should not hold quite one- 
third of the ordinary share capital. I do not hold that amount; but still I 
do hold a very large sum, and, according to the articles of association, I am 
to remain president of your Company as long as it is my own sweet will, and 
as long as I hold at least 50,000 ordinary shares in the Company. With those 
remarks, I beg to move the first resolution. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Middleton seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Lea Smith said he considered the proposed arrangement a very fair 
one for the ordinary shareholders. It was proposed, no doubt, with the view 
of getting a Stock Exchange quotation, and in that respect he believed that 
both the preference and ordinary shareholders would reap a very great ad- 
vantage. It was not very often that an ordinary shareholder received a 
distinct gift. In this case, on the enormous amount of business which this 
Company did, it was a gift of a very large amount. He calculated that if the 
Company paid, say, 14 per cent. last year, on the revised figures, the board 
would be able to pay about 16} per cent. this year; in other words, the 
ordinary shareholders would receive about 2} per cent. more, and, in addition 
to that, they would get a Stock Exchange quotation. He did not suppose for 
one moment that the Stock Exchange would give them a quotation with their 
old articles; but those articles had been carried out uncommonly well for the 
shareholders. What the business would have been without Sir Blundell 
Maple he really did not know. He felt that when the chairman could not 
give the same attention and display the well-known energy which he had 
shown in the past in the conduct of the concern, the business would suffer. 
Therefore, nothing had pleased him more than the remark he had made in 
his speech, that he would continue, if not as the only governor, at least as one 
of them. He was also pleased to hear that Sir Blundell still continued to hold 
a large stake in the Company. There were a great many private concerns 
which were turned into companies, and when the promoters made their money 
they left the company. That had not been the case with their worthy pre- 
sident. (Hear, hear.) He (the speaker) considered the present arrangement 
a fair one, and, in his opinion, it would be of very great assistance to th 
shareholders. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the ‘‘C” or ordinary shareholders 
was subsequently held. 

Sir Blundell Maple moved the adoption of the resolutions, and called upon 
Mr. Ponder, who, he said, had had a great deal to do with the Stock Exchange 
in trying to get an official quotation for the shares, to say a few words to 
the meeting. 

Mr. Frank Ponder said that, as an ordinary shareholder, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the resolutions, because he could see perhaps more than 
a good many of the shareholders what important concessions had been made 
to all classes of shareholders, They had often heard it said that one thing 
against the Company was that it had not issued a balance-sheet. He found 
that, amongst other things, they would have a balance-sheet this year, and he 
could only hope that they would be happier when they got it than they had 
been all these years without it. At any rate, it would silence a good many 
would-be critics in connection with the undertaking. Then the shareholders 
would have the privilege of electing the directors. With regard to that 
privilege, he hoped they would exercise it as well as the one who had done it 
hitherto. With reference to a Stock Exchange quotation, all they could do 
at present was to get as far as possible into line for obtaining one, and he was 
sure they all hoped that a quotation would be obtained in due course. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to by the ordinary shareholders, 
and the Governor formally declared the resolutions carried, not only by the 
requisite three-fourths majority, but by a unanimous vote of the whole meeting 
of shareholders. 

Mr. Castello proposed and Mr. Bullen seconded a vote of thanks to Sir 
Blundell Maple, and the proceedings terminated, 
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